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COMMENCEMENT DAY. | 
The Sidyl, published in connection with 





slab ones. No urchin who whittles his 
slab desk would think of so using one of | 
mahogany. Ten or eleven feet was high 


a young ladies’ college, prints this affecting | enoagh for most school-rooms, and twelve 
ballad, set to the tune of “ Ten Little In- | squire feet of floor should be allowed tor 


Mr. George P. Beard, of Warrensburg, | 
Mo., was the next speaker. He differed | 
from Mr. Williams, and thought the fact | 


have male the science of 


pedagogics a 
study. 





of the report, and said that the rules recom- 
mended correspondei substantially to the 





juns:” 
Ten little Seniors sitting in a line, 
One goes up and thea there are uine: 
They all ge up and they all come down, 
Each in her long white trailing gown. 


CHORUS. 
One iitt!e, two little, three little Seniors, 
Four little, five little, six little Seuiors, 
Seven little, eight little, nine littl: Seniors. 
Ten little Senior girls. 


They all go up in a pretty little line, 
Back oncidekieg, * Ah, ain't this fine?” 


A pretty litt! : ring they make around the President, | 


He wears a Uiack robe looks tearful and hesitant. 


CHoRv:A. 

Ten little parchments tied up with white, 

Ten little tears that dim their sight, 

Ten little handkerchiefs pressed to che noscs, 
Ten more tears when the Lativ speech closes. 


Now the’re (recitative) : 


One littie, two little, three nttie .aumne, 
Four litt}, five little, six little ‘lum as, 
Seven li t -, eight little, uine litUe ‘lumaz, 
Teun little lumus girls. 


; 
> 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
TION, BOSTON. 





SECOND DAY. 


The afternoon session in the Elementary 
Department was commenced by the read- 
ing of a paper on the “ Adaptation of Froc- 
bel’s Educational Ideas to American Lasti- 
tutions,” by W. N. Hailman, of Louiaville, 
Ky. The speaker said that he believed a 
vast difference in the manner of education 
was needed in different countries, and that 
what was — good for one might prove 
to be very for another. Teaching must 
be adapted to different localities and gov- 
ernments. It was needed to consider what 

toreiz im teaching was natur- 
ally adapie to our own wants and adopt 
only such a3 could be used with advantage. 
A revolution in educational science was 
going on in Europe through the recent in- 
vention of Herr Froebel, who looked upon 
every young person as one who was simply | 
a natural creature, capable of assimilating 
material for growth from its surroundings. 
To seek an approach to his principles was 
the labor of Froebel's active lite. He was 
the inventor of the Kindergarten, but this 
was only one of the features of bis great | 
system, and if he seemed to attach most, 
importance to this it was only because it 
was the beginning of his chain of youth 
education. The United States offered, in 
the opinion of the speaker, a fine field for | 
this system of education. The American | 
system was, he feared, much inferior to| 
what it should be. He proposed the ap-| 
pointment of a suitable committee of edu- 
cators from all over the land to examine 
this systema, and to report their opinion of 
its adaptability to our reeds at the next 
meeting of the Association, and a resolutiva 
was passed to this effect. 

Dr. Adolph, of Newark, N. J., and Miss | 
Elizabeth Peabody spoke in commenda- 
tion of the Kindergarten system. The 
latter thought the chief reason of Froebel's 
success was that he bezan by teaching the 
children “how to learn.” The speaker 
was warmly applauded at the close of her 
remarks. 

At half-past four o'clock, a paper on 








“School Architectare and Furniture,” by | Mr. 


Ambrose P. Kelsey, of Ciintoa, N. Y., was 
the next article read 
groas errors were often made in the plans 
of school buildings, both in city and coun- 
try. High schools should be so constructed 
that they may be easily and symmetrically 
enlarged if necessary—cross lights in the 
windows should be avoided, and all imita- 
tions of woodwork and the like. 

In country places many school-houses 
were often situated in the most dismal 
spot to be found, and very unpretentious 
in i's character. 
cated some of our first scholars, But he 
would advise a spot removed from loating 


places, stores, etc., covering at least half | were opened with a discussion of the | 


an acre, planted wit trees and shrubs 
It was unnecessary to level the ground, as 
the natural inequalities ot the land could 
be made a source of beauty to the eye. A 
fence of some kind should be placed be- 
tween the house and road, and the exterior 
of the building would not be of much im- 
portance. Set the building up well from 
the ground, and.form winding walks -— 
which to reach it. Have a steep roof to 
the building, high and narrow windows, 
pretty large glass, inside blinds or curtains, 
the paint a cool gray color, and line it 
with water-proof paper. The interval ar- 
Tangement was considered, and mahogany 
desks suggested jn place of the common 


each scholar. The b’st feasible plan for 
heating was t> cover two-thirds of the 
common wooi-burning stoves with a jick- 
et of sheet-iron, thus giving a hot-air fur- 
nace of the most approved pattern, aad 
leave the other third to radiate its heat|in the normal schools should be topical. 

throughout the room. The audience, | A pupil should be required to tell the class | 
| which had by this hour (5:30) dwindled | what he knows about a given subject, and | 
| fearfully, listened witn attention to these} his opinions should be criticised by the 

| suggestions and applauded the speaker at; class. This i: not, as it issometimes called, 

| the cloge, | teaching on the part of the pupil, but re- 

; citing. Referring to Miss Brackett’s paper, 

}he thought the time would never come 

when women would be in charge of all) 
| schools, but mainly of the primary, and | 
metimes of the higher. 

Mr. E. H. Cook, Principal of the Nor- | 
mal School at West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
| followed Mr. Beard. He thought normal 


a book proved that subjects needed to be | 
jtaught. Those fitting for teachers cannot 
| devote time to the separate study of sub 
| jects and methods. They should be com- 

bined. He thought the torm of recitation 


| 
i 


| 


| DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCS. 
In the Department of Superintendence a 
| paper on the early withdrawal of pupils 
| from school, its causes and remedies, was 
|read by W.T. Harris, Superintendent of | *” 
| Schools ot St. Louis, in which he took the | 
| ground that the child must be trained to 


| strict obedience before he can be thorougi- 

ly initiated into the principles which un:ler- 
| lie the highest success ; that it is their di- 
recting power which he needs to be 
strengthened in. One of the principal | 
causes of the early withdrawal of pupils | 
from schools, he held, was to be found in | 
neglect of early education, consequently he 
would have the age at which scholars were 
admitted to s -hoo! reduced to four years, | 
hoping thus to develop in the child a love | 
of study, aad sparing bim from the morti-! 
fication of being attached to classes for 
which his age had unfitted him. A second 
reason he found in defective discipline and 
want of skill on the part of the teacher,the 
first difficulty makiug the withdrawal of 
many scholars necessary and the other 
making it ofttimes advisable. A third, 
and perhaps the most prolific cause, was 
to be found in defective grading. The re- 
sult of this mistake part.of the 
members of a class strained to the utmost 
in order to maintain a proper standard, 
while others were no! exetcised to the ex- 
tent required, Those who were overworked 
would very likely drop from the class and 
possibly from the school. He would do 
away with the system of yearly examina- 
tion for promotion, believing a period of six 
weeks or two months sufficient to intervene 
between sucn tests. A. P. Stone, Princi- 
pal of the High School at Portland, Me., 
followed. He deplored the fact that chil 
drea were withdrawn from school at such 
an early age, but insisted that this was no| 
modern tuiling. Ono the other hand, he} 
held that the age of students in our col- | 
leges to-day would be found greater on tue | 
average than they were thirty years ago. | 
The Chairman, Hon. John Hancock, of | 
Cincinnati, Ohio, expressed disagreement 
| with some of the views presented by Su 





schools should not teach mere methods, | 
but should teach the science of all educa- | 


Mr. Beard said the question of the best/u ageat the University of Virginia. With 


| that the teachers Mr. Williams mentioned | method of bringing norma! instruction to | the leading Northern and Southern univer- 
| were not able to teach geography without | the great mass of school teachers was the | sities as leaders in the reform proposed, 


most important one which could be pro- | there could be no doubt that the mode of 
posed. Normal institutes must be largely | pronunciation would be adopted gradually 
relied upon for this work, for normal | by all, and there would be a uniformity of 
schools cannot do it. The need is to se-| instruction in this country. 
cure the maximum of normal instruction; Professor Harkness advocated the fol- 
at the minimum of time and expense. | lowing of the analogies of the English lan- 
Mr. Blake, of North Carolina, desired to | guage in the pronunciation of the Latin 
be informed how long normal institutes | and Greek, unless it could possibly be as- 
should be held. certained what was the original pronuncia- 
Mr. Beard replied that for four yeirs he| tion. According to his observation the 
had held them for five or six weeks in July | scholars of each nation—Fren2b, German, 
and August. Recitations in branches | Italian or Russian—followed the analogies 
taught in the schools, followed by discus-jof their own language, and he thought 
sions cf methods, ete., comprise ihe exer-| English-speaking nations should do the 
cises in the day-time. Evenings are de-| same 
voted to lectures, addresses, etc. They} Professor Crosby also briefly approved 
should be under the coatrol of the State, | of the English pronunciation. He regarded 
and to be effective must be managed by ex-| it due to the demands of patriotism. For 
}an American or Englishman to follow the 
Mr. Paelps, of Minnesota, said be agreed | French style in pronunciation of Latin 
with the essayist 


perienced, efficient normal teachers 
I 


that normal schools| seemed like denying one's own country 


tion, developing the individuality of the | Sho ild_be purely professional schools, and | and being ashamed of one’s native tongue, 


teacher and his profession. Many of the} 
best educated men are poor teachers. 
Knowledge is power only wien it can be 
used, 

Mr. Beard replied that he knew no bet- | 
ter form to develop individuality than the | 
topical form of recitation. : 

Mr. Chas. H. Verrill, of Per 2° nia, 
said the pupils of normal scagPysocia: i! 
have the thought that they (“Aisin 
everything to mt them for t\Jaing im- | 
pressed upon them continually. He be- | 
heved the written form of recitation the | 
best. 

Mr. Beard, in reply, said be thought four | 
days’ topical, oral recitation and one of | 
written review each week the best method. 

Mr. C. F.R_ Bellows, of the Michigan | 
Normal School, said he did not believe that | 
subjects and methods could be separated. | 
Subjects are apparatus, tools, with which | 
to work, and must be used. In the Michi- | 
gan school the first year is spent in a sort 
of review, with some teaching ot methods. | 
The second year they are taught the prin- 
ciples upon which methods are based. The 
third and fourth years methods and matter | 
are united, though matter is subordinate | 
to methods. 

Mr. Williams said he still believed the | 
teaching of subjects was not the legitimate 
work of the normal school, but belonged 
to the high schools and academies. It} 
does not fullow that because methods are | 
taught, all teachers will be made to con- 
form twoone plan. Tueir individuality can | 
be preserved. 

At this point the discussion was closed, 


| will be given 


he believed they could be such, even if 
academic education were given. Ile 
would not teach methods so much as prin- | 
ciples. The system which would be effec- | 
tive in Massachusetts would be a failure in 
Minnesota. Normal schools should build | 
up the school system of the State, and the 
instrueé-$a must begin where that of other 
schools ends. In the West this requires 
academic combined with professional! in 

struction, Most normal pupils are from 
the rural districts, where they are not fitted | 
to receive professional instruction. Ele- | 
mentary normal schools—localized insti- | 
tutions—where subjects shall be taught, | 
are necessary in the West. } 

Professor J. P. Wickersham, S:ate Super- 
intendent of Pennsylvania, was the next 
spe xer. He thought there would for 
many years yet be two classes of teachers | 
—one permanent and the other temporary. | 
This necessitates two grades of normal 
schools. In one of these only professional 
work will be done ; in the other, academic 
as well, where a few months’ instruction | 
We are drifting toward the 
time when these graded normal schools 
will be established. 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, of Concord, 
Mass., said he doubted if the American 
system of education was equal to that o! 
ancient Greece. He would go to Athens 
for a model rather than to Germany. H 
believed in idealists as well as practical 
men. Men must be up in the clouds to 
see what is going on. Common sense was 
valuable, but uncommon sense Was more 
so. He entertained the company for a 
quarter of an hour with remarks develop- 


Professor Bartholomew declared that 
what is called the Continental method can- 
not give uniformity. If the mode suggest- 
ed by Professor Tyler be followed, there 
was eminent authority for saying that the 
pronunciation would not greatly differ from 
that of Cicero; at least, there would be no 
more variation than is now witnessed in 
the pronunciation of English in the various 
districts of England. He thought, also, it 
wok less time to teach Latin in this 
manner 

Professor Hencle had followed the Con- 
tinental method a number of years in 
teaching, but thought time would be saved 
by the method now proposed. In his col 
lege they had ac cavtingly fallen back on 
the English method 

Professor Pickering, of aEGalog!- 
cal Institute, was now introduced to make 
an address on “ Laboratory Methods of 
Teaching Physics.” The old method was 
solely by lectures, illustrated by experi- 
ments made in the presence of students. 
In the Institute this was still followed as 
the preliminary instruction, after which 
each student was given an opportunity to 
study the science practically by manipulat- 
ing each for himself, under the direction 
of the professor, the apparatus, or what- 
ever was used, in exemplifying the abstract 
truths of the science. In this way, the 
student at the time of graduation was 
skilled in the manual department of his 
science as well as the theoretical. In the 
study of chemistry, each student had a 
table and apparatus for himself, but in 
other branches the use of the apparatus 
was alternated, so that each in turn had 


| perintendent Harris, particularly with the | aud Hon. T. W. Harvey, State Commis: 
| proposal of frequently transferring pupils | sioner of Schools for Ohio, was introduced 
| in order to retain them. W. E. Crosby, of | and read a paper on * Professional Train 
| Davenport, Ia., tollowed. He deprecated | ing in Normal Schoolls.” He said tuer 
|the idea ot having children sent to the | Was doubt whether it was wise to establish 


ing this line of thought, and closed the dis | opportunity to become accustomed to the 
eussion ee |} various instruments and experiments 

A committee on nominations of depart-| Some of these instruments were very cost- 
ment officers reported as follows: For] |y, so that it would be practically impossi 
President, Mr. A. G. B ae Massachu- | bie to provice for more than one student at 


Yet here had been edu- | 


school-room at the age of four years. Mr 

Hubbard, of Springticld, Mass., fteit that | 
the trouble they were discussing to-day was | 
in @ great measure owing to the feeling 
which prevailed that an education was not 
essential to success in business. IH. F. 
Harrington, of New Bedford, dissented 
from the proposal of frequently transfer- 
riag pupils. A general discussion between 
{arris and the other gentlemen who 
bad spoken followed. The essayist ably 


He considered that | defended his position. Mr. Seaver, of lowa 


supported Mr. Harris’ system. Rev. Mr. 


; | 
Stone, of Providence, also favored the same 
ideas. 


At 5 o'clock the discussion was 
closed, an: the Association proceeded to 
elect officers fur the ensuing year, as fol- 
lows: President, W. T. Harris, of 5:. Louis; 
| Vice-President, J. W. Paige, of Maryland; 
Secretary, A. P. Marble, of Worcester, 
| Mass. 
NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

In this Aepartment the paper announced 
for the first hour having been read on 
Tuesday by Gen. Armaircng, the exercises 


papers of Mr. Greenough and Miss Brack- 
ett, on Normal Schools. 

| Mr. Williams, of Vermont, began th 
| dis.ussion by saying that he belicved the 
work of the normal school was not to 
|teach subjects, but methods. He dida’t 
know whether the people were prepared 
for this or not, but was convinced that the 
method of teaching was, for a teacher, 
worth more than the subject. Very few 


teachers employed by him were qualified 
to teach geography without a book. No 
cholar ought to be admitted to a normal 
school until all subjects had been mastered, 
and then two or three years should be 
spent in learning how to teach. 





expensive normal schools for the training 
of teachers, while but a small proportion 
of those trained make teaching a perma 
nent profession. Our higher schools can fur- 
nish the academic training required, and it 


| is not desirable to duplicate this agency for 


the same work. Except incidentally in city 
normal schoo!s there sould be no academic 
teaching ; academic instruction should be 
given previously, and normal school train- 
ing should be purely professional. Sta’e 
normal shools will train many who will 


|not continue as professional teache:s for 


life. The course in the normal school 
should be adapted mainly to the wants of 
those who intend to make teaching a pro- 
fession, leaving to normal institutes, State 
and county, avd other institutions, the 


training of those who eagage in the work 


| for briefer periods 


Mr. J. H. Hoose, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Cortland, N. Y., opened 
the discussion of the paper. He said there 
were two classes 0' miods—one which was 
able to find the central thought from a 
mass of facts ; the other, which is only able 
to accept certain principles and apply them. 
The latter are a lower class of minds than 
the former. He believed teachers should 
agree upon certain things, and unite to 
stand by each other. In this way the pro- 
fession can be established. Noweach man 
stands or falis by himself. He coimcided 
with the opinion expressed in the paper 
read by Miss Brackett, that the principles 
of teaching should be uniform ; principles 
which should be held by all. A teacher 
doesn't lose his individuality by agreeing 
with others any more than a lawyer does 

Miss Brackett, of New York, said there 
were no text-books by American authors 





setts; Vice-President, Estabro *,latime. No difficulty had been found as 
of Michigan ; Secretary, Mr. M. A. Newell tothe breakage of instruments or appara- 
of Maryland The report was adopted. | tus and the loss in this way bad been no 


The Secretary of the present year was cho 
sen a member of the Board of Publication 
Adjourned. 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER 

The session of the Department of Higher 
Instraction was held at the lectare-roon 
of the Institute of Technology, President 
Wallace, of Monmouth College, presiding 

The first paper read was a report of a 
committee on the proper pronunciation © 
Greek and Latin languages Suis was 
read by Professor Tyler, chairman of the 
commiuttes In regard to Greek, it was 
recommended that the rules given in Good 
win’s Greek Grammar should be substan 
tially followed. It would be inconvenient 
in a newspaper report to any further 
explanation of the ideas presented, as the 
use of the Greek letters would be necessary 
In regard to Latio, the authority of Prefes 
sor Lane, ot Harvard, was mainly relied 
on. . The long vowel is as follows 

a as in fatuer, e as in fete, ias in ma 
chine, o as in tone, u as in rele; when 
short the same soun! shortened. y as in 
French, u as in German ii 

ae asin ai in aisie, au asin ou in house, 
ve as in oj in oil, ei as in eight, with a 
slight exaggeration of the Eoglis sound 
ee at the end, eu like eh ov rapidly pro 
nounced, ui as we in English. 

Tie consonants should be pronounced as 
in English, with the following exceptions 
}cand y always have their hard sound as in 
cat at | garden; t is always hard as in time, 


INSTRUCTION 


give 


sis always sharp asin sin, r andu when} 


consonants (j and v) as y and w. 
| In the discussion that followed, Presi 


equal to those by German teachers, who! deat Beard, of Baltimore College, approved | tained through these can be taught. 


| A text-book s rved as the basis 
jing, but was quite insufficient for thorough 


vre 
gre 





than it would have been among the 
same number of professors. The Profes- 
lustrate 1 his method on one or two 
instruments by a demonstration in the 
presence of the audience 

Prof. Slater, ot Harvard College, followed 
with an ad upon the Method of 
Teaching Natural History.” This, he said, 
as practiced by him, embodied the same 
leading principles as had just been sug- 
gested by Prof. Pickering, the aim being to 
give the student a practical quite as much 
knowledge of the science. 
of teach- 


ress 


18 a theoretical 


A student in the first course 
is directed as his first lesson to go torth 
into nature and catch some kind of a living 
creature for study. It was no matter what 
he caught, whether a fly, a bird or a ser 
pent. Having made a capture, the student 
is told to observe the creature and note 
own his observations. No matter what 
he observes, nothing can be too trivial, the 
point being to learn him to use his eyes. 
His notes are reviewed by the professor, 
and appropriate comment and suggestion 
made in regard to further inquiry. Jt was 
4 trait of human nature that the study of 
dead things is at first repugnant to vs. 
| Living things are always interesting. The 
student accordingly begins with these, and 
this experience has almost invariably the 
effect to awaken his genuine interest or en- 
thusiasm in the phenomena of nature. 
This is the second point gained. With this 
is attention can be fastened upon dead spe- 

| cimens, and the laws of science as oe 
Qe - 


instruction 
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5 JOURNAL . 

> = - 
i e| Sixth—A combined effort to secure longer | by C. O. Thompson, t’se Principal of the | suffering South. Pennsylvania and Ohio | would in time only be preserved as a cur; 
= po gee - SS ae Mt terms of office to school trustees or inspec- Worcester Free In’ gitute of Industrial | would be very likely to oppose Mr. Hoar’s ool. > of 
nature as observable in the animal or rep- | tors, boards of education, county and city | Science. He advo- ated the teaching of the | bill, but w > any bill gifat will he following-named gentlemen we Ge 
tile kingdom In this way the highest | superintendents, thereby securing a ter | natural sciences fm the common schools ; | assist both the w d the blagks. Dr. aap, pg members of the associ Pi 
class had during the past year gone through | degree of permanence in the offices of | but he said that jn most schools the present | Henry Barnard, of necticut, desired to | tion : William Gaston, the Rev. R. (mm eff 
with a course holding wp to view and | teachers, and more organized and system: | work is so im, tly done that any addi- | have a system of ement ingugurated | Waterston, D. D., Francis H. Underwooiim de 
demonstrating what is known upon the | atized methods ot education. tion to it w* sald be folly. The first duty of | in the South similar to the Rb@@e Island | A. Bronson Alcott, Henry Barnard, Mri ed 
most present question of the times, namely, | _ Protessor Green, of Rhode Island, and | ordinary ‘sebools is to come up to the | system, or the itinerant system of Sweden. | Mori, the JXpanese minister, and Edwarj | 
the origin of we leieen species. " ’ | professor Northrop, of icut, ex-| standart’, of the best schools in method dent Hancock closed the debate with | Shippen. ; a 
With this address the session was closed. | plained the system of examination pursued j,and By paratus of instruction. In speaking | a touching tribute to many of those able he following resolutions were thei ac 
2 in tue schools of their States, which they |‘9f t'se physical sciences, he distinguis educators endeavoring to educate the peo- | adopted : ‘ bo 
—— a thought eflectually precluded any n “avorof natural history. He would make | ple of the South. . T. Harris, Superin-| Inasmuch as, through the kind and over to 
The Committee on Nominations rted | of favoritism. oom for the study in our common schools | tendent of Scheols, St. Louis, read the re- | ruling providence of God, the Nation ou 
& list of officers of the Association for the | fr. Lyons, of Providence, thought there | by abolishing the study of grammar and | port of the Committee on School Percent- | Educational Association has been permite ar 
ensuing year, which was accepted, and the | should ‘be some system of examinatio's | gubstituting therefor the teaching of lan-|age. They favored keeping a daily and | to hold this its twelfth annual meeting, jy : 
list adopted: President, B. G. Northrop, | which would pass the teacher all over the | guage orally by the teacher. He quoted, |monthly average of attendance. They | the fourteenth year of its existence, in thi bu 
Virginia; Vice-Presidents, Newton Bate- | state. is commendation of his views, from letters | would also have all scholars dropped from | city of Boston, we would, in the fin ad 
man, Illinois; Geo. P. Beard, Missouri; A. | pr. Levison, of New York, ang Dr. } from sident White, of Cogpiny Pregi- | the school-roll who were absent over five | place, render unfeigned thanks to ov re 
J. Phipps, Massachusetts; Edward Brooks, | Taylor, of Pennsylvania, also d dent k, of the Amberst Agricultural | days. The report was adopted. ? ares f Father tor his goodness ani du 
Pennsylvania; J. H. Bickford, Virginia; | tye question, generally coinciding with the | College; Professor Chandler, of Columbia he session of the department of higher | watchful care in permitting a few of thei ele 
John Swett, California; N. T. Lupton, Ala- | views expressed in the essay. College; President Chadbourne, of Wil-| instruction was ope with an address | original members of this association wii tic 
bama; A. P. Stone, Maine; N. A. Calkins,) Mr. Abernethy, the State Superintendent | liams; Professors Gilman and Dana, of | upon the “Method of Teaching English | meet on this occasion and welcome to thei sts 
New York; Miss Dr. A. Lathrop, Ohio; | o9¢ Qhio, explained the system of examina-| Yale; President Smith, of Dartmouth, | in High Schools,” by Professor March, of | numbers +o many noble and distinguishei sti 
W. L. Holman, —a 3 N. P. Gates, | tion in that State, which had worked satis- |'and other distinguished educators. Mr. | Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. In the | coworkers ; and we~would further thank 
Arkansas ; Secretary, 8. H. White, Ilineis; | factorily. L. N. Carlton, the Principal of the State | preliminary study of English, thorough | our Heaveuly Father for the manifest ip. 
Treasurer, John Hancock, Ohio. A paper Mr. Hancock, of Ohio, and Mr. Stevens, | Normal School of Connecticut, thought | drillin the analysis of sentences was recom- | fluences of his guiding spirit in producing w 
on “Com 1 Attendance,” by | or West Virginia, also indorsed the views | that the principles as laid down in the pa- | mended. In regard to the subsequent course | such remarkable unity of feeling and actin fi py 
Newton Bateman, of Illinois, was read by | o¢ the essay in relation to a professional | per just read were mainly correct. He | of instruction, the Professor made the fol- | in our deliberations. tic 
its author. He advocated compulsion in | Board of Examination. advocated the teaching of the elements of | lowing suggestions: First, that good habits | Also the following : of 
this as well as in other matters of law. | President Chadbourne, of Williams Col-| natural science in the primary schools. | of speech in conversation are caught rather Whereas, Congress has passed through og 

The idea of public schools supported by the | jege, recognized the use of written examina- | Mr. C. M. Woodward, the Dean of the | than taught. Second, the declamation of | the House of Representatives, and ha 
State was hora in the mind of the New | cions, wut had made up his mind that he | Polytechnic Department of Washington | choice passages of English literature is an | under consideration in the Senate, (i m 
England farmers, and now the world looked | would never again appoint a teacher unless | University, St. is, thought there had | important means to proper education. | measure, first s' tting apart the net proces “ 
on its results withadmiration. Legislation | pe had seen the candidate himself. He had | been too much of a tendency to generalize | Third, there should be special exercises in | of the sales of the public lands for edu MM b 
already enacted settled the question of free ted men to places who had bushels | and to teach too much in our own common | regard to errors of speech, not such errors | tional purposes, reserving one-half of the x 
public schools, but it needed a system | of certificates, and who were in no way fit | schools ; and thus some of our most ear-|as were comprehended by the word | annual profit of these lands as a permanen Ml 
which should embrace all uneducated Phe for their situations. nest educational efforts had failed. In | *‘slang,” but errors of construction of sen-| fund, and disbursing the other half, wf th 
ons to make the law a perfectone. The| Mr Dana, of Vermont, fully indorsed | teaching natural science in our common | tences. At the close of the address several | gether with accruing interest, annually, MM sc 
speaker would have the people taxed for | tnis view of the subject, and thought that | schools he thought the study should be | questions were asked the professor, and among the several States for a number cil th 
everything necessary to educate the nation | wpije it was of course important that a| made as interesting as possible, and so| Professor Greene, of Providence, and years, on the basis of illiterates, as iM th 

in the best and most perfect way, and | teacher should possess a good education, it | taught as not to interfere with the element- | Professor Tyler, of New Bedford, made re- | method of aiding most those States the: 
should any refuse to willingly pay @ tax | was still more important that power to | ary studies. Atthe conclusion of the dis- | marks in general approval of the ideas ad-| need most, and afterward on the basis off di 
for this purpose their goods should be sold | povern and impart instruction should be | cussion on Mr. Thompson's paper, a paper | vanced by the lecturer. The next part on | the entire population. H 
and they be compelled todo so. The great | 3 own. by Mr. Francis A. Underwood, of this | the programme was a discussion of the bill as, This aid is bestowed upon suc cs 
bugbear this compulsory attendance was | yr 4. Bronson Alcott said that one of | city, was read. It treated of English Lit- | now before Congress for the establishment | conditions only as are calculated to secur of 
considered by many people was & very | tne first qualifications necessary to a suc- | erature, and the place it should occupy in | of anational university. President Eliot, | with the greatest certainty the object prof te 

silly idea, and far from being the real truth | cessful teacher was personal magnetism, | popular education. He thought that one | of Harvard, being called upon to express | posed, the universal education of the peo- 
of the case. When the law was taken to | without which the instructor would be un- | of the greatest errors of our system is the | his views, said that as he understood the | pie ; thus in no way interfering with thell St 
compel a thousand and one necessary acts | sh ie to impart knowledge to the pupil, and | constant reading and re-reading of books | matter the Association had never com- | constitutional relations of the Gener th 
of citizens, such as drafts in case of war, | this could only be ascertained by personal | which are intended for elocutionary exer- | mitted itself in favor of the bill, and he | Government to the several commonwealths:M th 
quarantine for vessels, etc., it could not be | examination of those competent to decide | cises. hoped that no action of that kind would be | gna Hl 
considered a very great injustice to compel | 4, the difficult question of temperament. The Normal Department was called to | taken without full discussion. He did not | Whereas, We are profoundly impressed of 


that the educational privileges provided 
by law be accepted by those who needed 
them. 

The speaker occupied two hours in the 
delivery of his paper, and it being very late, 
and no time remaining for discussion, the 
mecting was adjourned. 


THIRD DAY. 

The third and last day’s session was com- 
mencéd on Thursday morning. 

A communication was read from the 
German American Teachers’ Association 
of Hoboken, N. Y. requesting permission 
to co-operate with the National Association 
at its general sessions and in the depart- 
ment meetings, and offering to present at 
the next annual meeting the plans and 
methods of German educators whose the- 
ories, if properly modified according to 
American institutions, it is claimed will 
= years to come remain our most valuable 
aids. 

A letter was read from Mr, J. W. Bulkly, 
regretting his inability to be present at the 
meeting. The pouting officer also spoke 
with regret of the absence of Mr. John D. 
Philbrick, the Superintendent of Schools 
who is now absent in the country. ‘ 

The reading of the essays of the day was 
commenced by Mr. John Swett, Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., who took for his subject “ The 
Examination of Teachers,” in which he 
took strong grounds against the New Eng- 
land system of the annual examination and 
election of teachers as both vexatious and 
unnecessary, and tending in no way to ac- 
complish the object for which it was in- 
tended, 

He gave an amusing account of his 
earlier efforts at teaching and the vexations 
consequent upon the shifting and transi- 
tory nature of the employment, which had 
the effect of driving from the profession 
the best teachers. He was happy to say that 
this ill-advised system had been abolished 
in California, and that now the office of 
school teacher had risen to the dignity of a 
profession, not dependent upon petty ques- 
tions of local politics for support. Normal 
school diplomas were legally recognized 
and life diplomas given to teachers, which 
were recognized as authoritative through- 
out the whole State. 

He thought this system should be ex- 
tended over the whole country, and that 
there should be in each State a board of ex- 
amination, composed of the most eminent 
professional teachers, whose certificate 
should be recognized in every other State. 
There has been much talk lately of civil 
service reform, but he thought there was 
more wire-pulling and chicanery used in 
the appointment of the three hundred 
thousand teachers of the United States 
than there was in filling all the offices with- 
in the gift of the Executive Department of 
the National Government. The remedy 
for the evil, as he thought, would be in the 
adoption of a system something as fol- 
a. which was submitted for considera- 

on : 

First—An organized system of State and 
County Boards of Examination composed 
exclusively of professional teachers. 

Second—A graded series of certificates 
from life diplomas down to temporary cer- 
tificates for country schools not kept all 
the year round. 

Third—Examinations to be conducted in 
writing, and the percentage to be indorsed 
on the certificates. 

Fourth—A legal recognition by each 
State of the professional certificates given 
on actual examinations by legal boards in 
every other State. 

Filtth—A legal recognition by each State 
ef the Normal Schou! diplomas issued in 
other States and in other counties. 


Reports were made from gentlemen rep- 
resenting various States in regardto the 
different methods of examination. 

Mr. Beard, ot Missouri, offered a resolu- 
tion referring the subject under considera- 
tion to a committee consisting of Hon. 
John Swett, of California, as chairman, 
with instructions to report at the next 
meeting. 

The resolution was adopted, without 
debate. 

Mr. Crosby, of Iowa, offered the followe 
ing resolution, which was referred to the 
above committee: 

“ Resolved, That this association gives its 
influence to the securing of a common re- 
cognition throughcut the Union of normal 
school diplomas and State certificates as 
evidences of qualifications actually pos- 
sessed by higher classes of teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents, of the States, coun- 
ties and cities, provided that un equal and 
impartial basis of training and scholarship 
can be generally adopted.” 

After the close of the discussion, Pro- 
fessor Walter Smith, State director of art 
education in Massachusetts, read an in- 
teresting essay on ‘ Drawing in the public 
schools,” in which he argued that beside 
the ultimate good which would result from 
art education, its‘immediate effect would 
be to afford a relief to the over-worked 
children—a sort of safety valve to the high 
pressure system of education which is now 
too commen in our schools, which he 
thought should be extended both ways— 
downward into the kinder-garten, and up- 
ward into the polytechnic. 

In teaching drawing it was to be borne 
in mind that itis the language of the eye 
speaking through the hand; «and had the 
subject received proper attention it would 
now be as easy for our children to express 
what they see by drawing as togive their 
ideas in language. The pupils who may 
be deficient in drawing lines are not always 
deficient in the faculty of drawing conclu- 
sions; and hence, when they see a special 
teacher brought in to teach what the regu- 
lar teachers cannot learn, then they very 
naturally conclude that it is something very 
difficult, and look upon its attainment as 
something that but few can hope to achieve, 
and this argues the necessity of having this 
branch of art taught by the instructors of 
each class, thus averting this great cause 
of lack of confidence in the minds of the 
pupils as to their own abilities. 

le made a statement of the methods 
which he employed, beginning with the 
classes in the primary scuools, and learn- 
ing them what he called the alphabet of 
drawinz, that is, straight lines and curves 
and their adaptation to the various figures 
given them for exercises. For the higher 
classes a little different system was pursued 
now ; but art education, when universally 
introduced, would be taught as any other 
study or science, beginning with the ele- 
mentary and gradually progressing to the 
higher branches of art; and he hoped to 
see the time when a knowledge of drawin 
and music—arts hitherto neglected—would 
be as universal as of reading, writing, etc. 

The idea which bad so long prevailed 
that music and drawing could not be 
learned by every one was erroneous, and 
arose from the fact that there has been no 
organized system of teaching either in our 
schools, or at least until recently. Mr. 
Smith's essay occupied about an hour in 
ite delivery, and was listened to with much 
interest throughout. At the close of the 
reading some notifications were given out 


and the association adjourned until two | J 


o'clock P. M, 
The exercises of the Elementary Depart- 





ment with the reading of a r on 
‘* Physical Science in Klementary Schools,’, 


order by the President, C. C. Rounds, of 
Maine, who introduced Geo. P. Beard, of 
Missouri, as the first speaker, His subject 
was the relation between matter and 
method in normal instruction. The rela- 
tion of matter to method he considered 
that of cause to effect. Subject-matter was 
the essential means of securing philosophi- 
cal method in normal instruction. Mental 
science was an equally essential and a 
complementary means and should be 
taught simultaneously with the special and 
practical end of promoting teaching ability. 
Subject-matter should be used continually 
in normal instruction as a means to illus- 
trate principles and methods of teaching. 
‘The academic theory and so-called profes- 
sional course were sharply criticised and 
suggestions of a higher grade of no:mal 
schuvls were presented. The discussion 
was participated in by Messrs. Williams, of 
Vermont, C. H. Verrill, of Pennsylvania, 
and J. C. Greenough, of Rhode Island. 
After the discussion, Miss J. H. Stickney, 
of Boston, was introduced and spoke at 
some length on practice schoo!s, their 
uses and their relation to normal training. 
Her remarks were principally confined to 
a relation of her experience in teaching 
after the system ot practice schools. Her 
audience was very attentive and warmly 
applauded when she had finished. 


The Department of Superintendents met 
at 2:45, President John Hancock in the 
chair. The first paper was read by Joseph 
Hodgson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Alabama, treating upon public 
education inthe South. As an introduc- 
tion, he drew a picture of the condition of 
the South as regards territory and capabili- 
ties, claiming that for natural advantages 
and possibilities of development it was one 
of the most favored regions of the cartb. 
Unfortunately, however, the ignorance of 
the common people there, he said, was 
general and lamentably great. The condi- 
lion was even worse among the whites 
than among the colored population, for 
while the latter, at the worst, were but at 
a stand-still, the former were actually grow- 
ing more and more illiterate. Of the vo- 
ters of that section, upward of 1,120,000 
were unable to read or write. He was fa- 
vorable to the idea of compulsory 
education, believing that if the Gov- 
ernment has the right to tax the 
people to educate the masses, it had 
an equal right to make those masses 
receive the benefits of thelevy. But he de- 
clared that the South was not in acon- 
dition to endure any great taxation for 
schools or any other purpose, as the rate 
now was generally in that section twice as 
high as in the older States. He hoped that 
the General Congress might see fit to ex- 
tend a helping hand to these people. This 
was the more to be desired, as the States 
admitted to the Union after 1848 received 
gratuities of land for educational purposes 
tar in excess of what the earlier members 
of the Union were given. At the conclu- 
sion of the address, President Hancock 
drew attention to the very great impor- 
tance of Gen. Hodgson’s utterances. John 
Eaton, Jr., United States Commissioner of 
Instruction, followed. He was strongly in 
favor of having aid extended to the 
Southern States. Mr. Blake, of North 
Carolina, hoped the paper read by Gen. 
Hodgson might be placed before all the 
reading men of the country, believing that 
it expressed the exact condition and at 
need of the South, Mr. Hub of 
Iowa, expressed similar views. Hon. 
. PB. Ureherson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pennsylvania, stated that he op- 

certain bills heretofore presented to 
gress, e favored any bill that would 
help to build up the public schools of the 








approve of the project at this time. Prof. 
Hoyt claimed that the Association were 
already pledged to the measure. Professor 
Northup thought this an inopportune time 
to press the bill. A general discussion fol- 
lowed between these gentlemen, when the 
whole subject was referred _to a committee 
consisting of President Eliot, Professor 
Hoyt and the President of the University of 
Alabama. Officers of the department for 
the coming yeai were elected as follows : 
President, D. A. Wallace, of Illinois; Vice- 
President, J. D. Runkle, of Massachusetts; 
Secretary, W. D. Henkle, of Ohio. 

At half-past four o’clock the general as- 
sociation took possession cf the ball of the 
normal school building. After reading the 
names of the officers elected in the morn- 
ing, President White introduced Mr. Mori, 
the Japanese minister to this country, who 
was received with hearty applause. 

Mr. Mori said that he was happy to say 
a few words respecting the educational 
movement in Japan. All had heard of the 
social and political revolution in that coun- 
iry. One of its greatest results was the 
appointment of a bureau of education. He 
spoke ot the poverty of the national lan- 
guage, and said it was a great hindrance to 
their progress. Many students had been 
sent abroad to become acquainted with 
foreign institutions, and some bad returned. 
Their reports had been beneficial in effect, 
but the officials could hardly comprehend 
the nature of foreign institutions, and so 
the government decided to send the high 
officials to learn for themselves. He was 
happy to state that they had already be- 
come convinced of the need of educating 
their youth, both male and female. The 
commissioner ot education, who was with 
the embassy, expressed himself strongly in 
favor of generally introducing the English 
language into that country. : : 

The mayor of Yeddo, who is now in 
town, and has a million of people under 
his care, said that the great basis of educa- 
tion is intercourse with foreign countries, 
His sentiment was, that education must 
be undertaken first in preference to rail- 
roads and other accompaniments of an ad- 
vanced civilization. In Japan, many 
schools are already started, and the whole 
nation has turned its mind in that direc- 
tion. His suggestion to the Home Gov- 
ernment was that prominent educators 
abroad should be consulted, and a number 
of normal schools established in Japan, so 
that aclass of good native teachers could 
be trained. If advanced education should 
take strong root in Japan, it would not 
only benefit that country, but have a strong 
influence over the whole of Asia, for he 
considered Japan to be the gate of Asia. 
He called for suggestions On the subject, 
and said that they would be thankfully re- 
ceived through the Commission of uca- 
tion of that country. 

The president, Mr. White, replied hap- 
ily and briefly, thanking the ambassador 
‘or the honor conferred on the association 

by his presence, expressing full sympathy 
with bim in his advan ed views, and prom- 
ising the cordial aid and co-operation of 
the association with his praiseworthy ef- 
forts. At the request of some of the 
friends of education present, he asked Mr. 
Mori to say a few words in Japanese. 

Mr. Mori laughingly replied that he did 
not know what to say, but at Mr. A Bron- 
son Alcott’s suggestion, he told a short 
story in his native tongue, to the great edi- 
fication of his hearers. Mr. Mori again 
spoke in English. He predicted that in 
time, when public schools are generally 
established in Japan, the English language 
become the prevailing language of 
the country, and the native language, 


which, as he before said, was very poor, | 


































with the necessity of this aid to overcome 
the ignorance which is so perilous to this 
country ; and 

Whereas, We can see how it will aid in 
giving a new impulse to education in the 
most intelligent communities; and 

Whereas, This action of Congress is 4 
recognition of the principle of national aid 
to education which this association bas 
emphatically recommended; therefore, 

Resolved, That this association heartily 
commends the action taken by Congress, 
and calls upon the friends of universal in- 
telligence and virtue in the land to give 
this bill their hearty support as one the im- 
portance of which is not outweighed by 
that of any ether measure before Con 
gress. 

Resolved, That we recognize the great 
importance of education in art, and that 
we most earnestly recommend to the 
boards of education and the teachers of 
the country the early adoption of meas- 
ures looking to its introduction into al! our 
schools. 

Resolved, That in the careful special 
preparation of the great mass of teachers 
we have the only guarantee of the success 
of our public school system, and that we 
desire earnestly to urge forward al! well- 
directed efforts to this end, through the es- 
tablishment of normal schools of the dif. 
ferent grades, of institutes and such other 
instrumentalities as the pressing necds of 
the country demand. 

Resolved, That the introduction into the 
public schools of correct methods of in- 
struction in the elements of science is a 
subject demanding immediate and most 
careful attention. 

Whereas, The profession of teaching 
stands at the source oi all other occupa 
tions; and 

Whereas, In the United States the sub- 
jects connected with education must, in 
order to the efficient support of schools, 
be understood by the people generally 














Whereas, Many of the subjects connected 
with teaching and the organizatior and 
support of schools require extended and 
profound examination under great difticul- 
lies; and 

Whereas, The compensation or profit of 
those engaged in the business of profes 
sional educators does not make it possible 
for them to be at the personal expense of 
these labors, and publications of the sort 
demanded are not yet sufficiently profita 
ble to invite voluntary private efforts ade- 
quate to these professional examinations of 
facts and systems; and 

, There is no other concern mort 
national or more intimately affecting the 
entire body politic ; therefore 

ved, That we congratulate ourselves 
and the country that the Nationa! Bureau 
of Education has been enabled to some ei- 
tent to begin to meet those wants by pur 
suing those investigations which are i0- 
creasing the value of educational statistics, 
and by publishing occasionally, for the 
benefit of the educators of the country, the 
rare products in the educational field in 
this and other countries. 

Resolved, That, in our opinion, facilities 
for the publication of circulars of informa- 
tion by the National Bureau of Education 
should be increased ; also, that Congres 
should provide for a large edition of the 
annual report of the bureau, to be distrib- 
uted immediately on its publication, as a0 
executive Gocument, among the teachers 
and school officers of the country, in ordet 
that they may have at once in the conduct 
of this work in the current year the advat- 
tage of its a of information 
drawn from previous year’s experi 
ence. 
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of the 


ierce, of Mississippi, and others, for their 
efforts in bringing before Congress a bill 
devoting a portion of the public lands to 
educational purposes. 4 

Resolutions were also ve com . 

entary to the newspapers for their pi 
pores A reports of the proceedings ; to the 
potels and railroads for favors extended ; 
to the people and city of Boston for gener- 
ous hospitality, and to the committee of 

ngements. 

wafer the transaction of some routine 
business, Mr. White made a brief closing 
address, expressing great pleasure at the 
results of the gathering. e then intro- 
duced Mr. B. G. Northrop, the newly- 
elected president, who accepted the posi- 
tion in a few and well-chosen words. He 
stated that the next meeting of the associ- 
ation would be held in Elmira, N. Y. 

The association then adjourned sine die. 

The department meetings were held as 
usual in the Girl’s High and Normal School 
puilding, the department of higher instruc- 
tion meeting under the same roof instead 
of assembling at the Institute of Technol- 

as on the previous day. 
The exercises of the elementary depart- 


nt began with the reading a paper on 
"Physical Science in Elementary Schools,” 


C. 


jence. He advocated the teaching of 
the natural sciences in the common 
schools ; but he said that in most schools 
the present work is so imperfectly done 
that any addition to it would be folly. 

In speaking of the physical sciences he 
distinguished in favor of natural history. 
He would make room for the study in our 
esmmon schools by abolishing the study 
of grammar, and substituting therefor the 
teaching of language orally by the teacher. 

Mr. 1. N Carlton, the principal of the 
State Normal School of Connecticut, 
thought that the principles as laid down in 
the paper just read were mainly correct. 
He advocated the teaching of the elements 
of natural science in the primary schools. 

Mr. C. M. Woodward, the dean of the 

lytechnic ore of Washington 
Jniversity, St. Louis, thought there had 
been too much of a tendency to generalize 
and to teach too much in our owncommon 
schools ; and thussome of our most earnest 
educational eftorts had failed. In the St. 
Louis schools the study of the natural 
sciences occupied but an hour a week. 
Even with such a brief time he found that 
a wonderful degree of progress had been 
made,even by the youngest pupils. — 

At the conclusion of the discussion on 
Mr. Thompson’s paper, a paper by Mr. 
Francis A. Underwood, of this city, was 
read. It treated of English literature, and 
the place it should occupy in popular edu- 
cation. He thought that one of the great- 
est errors of our system is the constant 
reading and re-reading of books which are 
intended for elocutionary exercises. Lit- 
erary hash is the proper term for these 
compilations. He said that the course of 
reading in our schools should be wholiy 
reformed and revised, and so directed as 


to give pupils a course of instruction in | 


English literature, thorough but not neces- 
sarily exhaustive. Our own literature must 
be considered as the best part of our his- 
tory, and the just basis of our national 
pride. It may be said to have begun with- 
in the memory of men now living; for the 
venerable Bryant is the earliest of our 
great poets, and Irving, Cooper and Chan- 
ning were the first of our classical prose 


writers. In less than fiftv vears we have | 


produced works in all departments of hu- 
man thought which the world will not let 
die, and which our mother country is be- 
coming proud to own and adopt. — 

In the normal department the first exer- 
cise was the reading of a paper on ‘* The 
Relation between Matter aud.Metbod in 
Normal Instruction,” by Mr. G. P. Beard, 
of Missouri. He said the teacher must use 
matter and method together. The teacher, 
like the artist, can only succeed by under- 
standing the material to be used by him 
and the means of using it. The teacher 
must know what as weil as how to teach. 
The normal school ought to supply knowl- 
edge of the philosophy of teaching. Method 
is being taught in connection with matter. 
The mission of the normal school is to im- 
prove our schools, and to do this it must 
improve teachers. 

me normal schools go. however, to 


the extreme of teaching merely matter ; | 


they are little more than academies. The 
true system is a combination of both. The 
use of matter should be scientific ; every- 
thing should be accurate, suggestive, 
arousing the teacher to new life. Normal 
teaching shoul! not be unmethodical, but 
onthe contrary systematic and complete. 
Weekly written reviews tend to this. A 
thoroughly scientific course is the best 
basis of right method in Gaeaey ee 
ing. It requires the ripest scho ip and 
rarest tact to convey truth to the minds of 
children. The normal problem is not to 
multiply a given style of teachers, but how 
to e the most and best of individual 
teachers. A philosophy of teaching is 
needed, and then it must be applied to 
schools and individuals according to the 
peculiar circumstances of each. 

The discussion of the paper was opened 
by Mr. Williams, of Vermont. He did 
not agree with the essayist. It is admitted 
that teaching 1s a profession; and if so, 
the normal schools must be elevated to a 
Professional basis. - ' 

Mr. Charles H. Verrill, of Pennsylvania, 


said that if only professional work was 
done schools many of them | tion, 


in normal 
would have very few = Pe ils. y 
. Greenough, Island, said 


that the plan of giving professional in- | 


©. Thompson, the principal of the 
Sescsater Free. Institute of Industrial | 
8c 


| subject-matter itself is acquired if pupils 


are deficient in it. 

| bye “EX of this _ ect was oe 
an iss J. H. Stickney, o' , open: 
the discussion on Practice Schools— 
| Their Uses and their Relation to Normal 
Training.” A teacher, she said, needs 
| three things: a knowledge of logy 
in relation to teaching, which, as it is not 
imparted in high schools, must be in nor- 
ma! schools ; a knowledge of social science 

| isalson , and practice, the latter of 
which is worthy ot one-third of the atten- 
tion given to the whole matter. 

| Practice schools will enable teachers to 

| acquire much which they cannot get in any 

|} other way. By practice schools she did 

| not mean model schools—schools of — 
—but rather a school of ten grades, wii 

| sixty pupils in each grade. She would 


allow those learning to teach to observe 

the teaching of classes for a while and 
| then gradually permit them to take charge 
| of classes. In her own practice school, she 
| requires her scholars to observe the teach- 

ing of a class, and to make a complete re- 
| port of itsevery stage. When they have 
| become able to give such a report, they are 
allowed to make criticisms upon others. 

The most earnest attention was paid to 
Miss Stickney during ber remarks by the 
entire audience, which crowded the room. 

A business meeting of the association 

rendered an adjournment n at this 
| point, and in a few words Mr. fhe ny 
| president of the department, returned his 
thanks for the courtesies of the members 
during the sessions, and declared the de- 
partment adjourned until 1873. 

The department of superintendence met 
at 2:45, ident John Hancock in the 
chair. The first paper was read by Joseph 
Hodgson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Alabama, treating upon public 
education in the South. As an int-oduc- 
tion, he drew a picture of the condition of 
the South as regards territory and capabili- 
ties, claiming that for natural advantages 
and possibility of development it was one 
of the most favered regions of the earth. 
Unfortunately, however, the ignorance of 
the common people there, he said, was gen- 
| eral and lamentably great. The condition 
| was even worse among the whites than 
| among the colored population ; for while 

the latter, at the worst, were but at a stand- 
still, the former were actually growing 
| more and more illiterate. 
| Of the voters of that section upward of 
| one million one hundred and twenty thou- 
| sand were unable to read or write. He 
was favorable to the idea of compulsory 
| education, believing that if the Government 
| has the right to tax the people to educate 
the masses it had an equal right to make 
those masses receive the benefits of the 
levy. But he declared that the South was 
| 


| 





not in a condition to endure any great tax- 
' ation for schools or any other purpose, as 
| the rate now was generally in that section 

twice as high as in the older States. He 
| hoped that the General Congress might see 
| fit to extend a helping hand to these 
people. 

John Eaton, Jr., United States Commis- 
sioner of Instruction, followed. He was 
strongly in favor of having aid extended to 
the Southern States. Mr. Blake, of North 
Carolina, hoped the paper read by General 
Hodgson might be placed before al] the 
reading men of the country, believing that 
it expressed the exact condition and great 
need of the South. Mr. Hubbard, of Iowa, 
expressei similar views. Hon. J. P. Urcher- 
son, Superintendent of Schools, Pennsyl- 
| Vania, stated that he opposed bills hereto- 
| fore presented to Congress, na favored any 
bill that would help to build up the public 
| schoels of the suffering South. 
| Dr. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, de- 





sired to have a system of m ment in- 
| augurated in the South similar to the 
| Rhode Island system, or the itinerant sys- 
| tem of Sweden. President Hancock closed 
| the debate with a touching tribute to many 
| of those able educators endeavoring to 
elevate the people of the South. W. T. 
Harris, Superintendent of schools, St 
| Louis, read the report of the Committee on 
| School Percentage. They favored keeping 
| a daily and monthly average of attendance. 
| They would also have all scholars dropped 
from the school rol who were absent over 
five days. The report was adopted. 
The department of higher instruction held 
a session at half-past two in the afternoon, 
which was opened by an able paper by 
Professor March, ot Lafayette College, on 
“The Method of Teaching English in the 
High School.” The following are the chief 
suggestions made: Good habits of speech 
in conversation are caught rather than 
taught, hence there should be frequent and 
free conversations between teacher and 
pupil. The declamation of choice pas- 
sages from the best authors is recommend- 
ed ; also special exercises in errors of 
speech, by which is meant not vulgarities, 
but rather violation of syntax and grammat- 
ical principles in general. Translating 
from other languages is really a study and 
practice in English, and as such should be 
carefully improved. The paper was fol- 
lowed by questions from various nen, 
and additional suggestions from some o' 
them. 
Professor Green, of Brown University, 
called attention to the difference in arriv- 
ing at the meaning of a sentence in a dead 
language and amodernone. In the former 
case the thought is constructed word by 
word, while in the latter it is unfolded like 
a germ and is understood without any pro- 
cess of synthesis. The former is composi- 
jon, the latter exposition. Hence the need 
of entirely different methods of teaching 


sideration of this subject, Professor Hinckle 
was called upon to report fur the Commit- 
tee on Nominations, and announced the 
following names: For President, Dr. D. 
A. Wallace ; Vice-President, J. D. Runkle, 
of the Institute of Technology; Secretary, 
President Eli Tappan. Present Tappan 
declined to serve, and the name of Profes- 
sor Hinckle, of Ohio, was substituted. 
These gentlemen were then elected unani- 
er. 

Professor Hoyt, chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to report on the establish- 
ment of a national university, was next 
called upon to open the discussion 
of the subject as laid down in 
the order of exercises. He said that 
the time remaining for this discussion 
would not be sufficient to allow the thor- 
ough treatment which so important a ques- 
tion demanded, an: preferred that the time 
should be occupied with the expression of 
the views of the members of the Associa- 
toa. 

President Eliot, of Harvard College, 
took the opportunity to express his oppo- 
sition to the bill as now pending before 
Congress, though favoring the project of a 
national university in. itself considered. 
He thought the present not the time to urge 
such a bill as this, though twenty years 
hence he might favor it. At present other 
measures were of more pressing impor- 
tance—such, for example, as that of offer- 
ing pecuniary aid tothe different States 
for educational pu in proportion to 
their population. He was afraid, however, 
that the authority of the Association might 
be used before Congress as favorable to the 
present bill, though it had passed no vote 
expressing a decided opinion one way or 
the other. For this reason he wished the 
opponents of the bill might have a chance 
to express in full the grounds of their op- 
position. 

Professor Hoyt then rose to correct the 
t t of President Eliot in regard to 
the expression of the Association on this 
point, and showed by its records that it 
had three times emphatically indorsed the 
recommendation of its committees for the 
establishment of a national university. 
President Eliot replied that such indorse- 
ment had been only general, and that there 
is very general opposition to the present 
bill among the foremost educational men 
of the day. Some further discussion en- 
sued, ending in the motion of Professor B. 
G. Northrop that a committee be appoint- 
ed to consider this very bill and report at 
the next annual convention of the Associa- 
tion. The motion being carried, the Chair 
appointed President Eliot, Professor Hoyt 
and President Hodgson, of the Universit 

of Alabama. The session was then po 
The exercises of the last three days were 
closed by a fine reception tendered to the 
Association by the City Government, which 
took place in Faneuil Hall. About three 
hundred of the members and their friends 
assembled at an early hour, and did justice 
to a fine collation spread on three sides of 
the hall. Nearly an hour was passed 
pleasantly at the tables, Carter's band 
furnishing the music meanwhile, and at a 
little past nine o'clock the Rev. Mr. 
Waterston again called the assembly to 
order and madea brief address. He then 
read a letter from Mayor Gaston, express- 
ing his regret at being obliged to be ab- 
sent from the city at such a time, and in 
his stead introduced the Hon. A. H. Rice. 

Mr. Rice expressed his gratification at 
the encouraging inferences to be drawn 
from the fact that the Association is a 
national one, and contrasted the general ap- 
preciation of education now manifest in 
this country as compared with but a few 
years past. He was glad to assure those 
present of their cordial welcome to the 
city, and of his desire that the remainder 
of their stay in Boston might be very 
pleasant. 

Mr. Waterston presented Professor B. 
G. Northrop, President elect of the Asso- 
ciation, and recently selected by the Japan- 
ese Government for an important position 
in connection with the educational move- 
ment in that country. 

Mr. Northrop said, in reply to the ques- 
tion what had inspired this advance in sen- 
timent in Japan, that the Father of all bad 
been its author, but that much was 
owing to governmental changes. The 
uniting of the two governments in 1868 
had done much to bring about this result. 
Now, instead of the long-existing stagna- 
tion, there is an unparalleled enthusiasm. 
Our Congress, busy in its President-mak- 
ing, couldn't find time to decide the ques- 
tion of admitting six Japanese students to 
West Point. If next season they are not 
admitted, England and France, now losing 
prestige in Japan, will open their doors. 

The Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, who 
was next introduced, spoke in defence of 
the Bible in schools. r. White, of Ohio, 
President of the Association, compliment- 
ed the city for its hospitality, and closed 
by introducing General Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, to 
side during the remainder ef the evening. 
General n ted the Hon. Mr. 
Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, who spoke 
for his State, making some pleasing com- 
parisons between it and Massachusetts, in 
their historic associations and great men. 

Mr. John Swett, of California, next 

ke, being introduced as the Horace 


aq 





Mr. M. A. Aldrich moved that the thanks | struction only would not preclude the at- | of the topical treatment of various studies lic for years. The one thing which divided 
association be tendered to the Hon. | tainment of knowledge; for, in instructing | as a method of teaching English. The | North and South was dead. The Southern 

F. Hoar, of Worcester, and Mr. | how to teach a subject, knowledge of the | time having more than expired for the con- | people — this fact and all the issues 
| connected with it. 


The people of Alabama are among ‘the 
poorest in the country. One-half of their 
population cannot read; nearly one-third 
of the votes to be cast in November will 
nae by men who cannot read or write 
and who are ignorant of the principles of 
vernment. In behalf of this population 
@ appealed to them by the history of the 
past and the feelings ot a Christian people, 
to extend the hand of fellewship and aid 
to his unfortunate constituents. He called 
upon them to use their influence to have 
every foot of public land consecrated by 
to the cause of education. 

. W. T. Harris, Superintendent of 
Public Schools in Missouri, compared the 
East and the West, speaking of the former 
as the realization of hopes and the latter as 
the land of dreams and expectations, and 
spoke of the influence this country must 
wield in the future in furnishing the direc- 
tive power of the world. 

Mr. Waterston at this point brought the 
speaking to a close, wishing the members 
of the Association success and happiness in 
the future. Ashort time more was spent 
in social conversation and leave-takings, 
and one by one the company departed. 


“Boys and Girls’ Department. 


CONDUCTED BY L., NATHANIEL BERSHFIELD, 
* sNowpror.” 


PLAYING SCHOOL. 


Six in a row en the doorste; 
Nice little schoolma'am, 
Punni 





there ; 
and fair. 
eat noses, dimpled chins; 
Listen awhile! the echoo! begins. 


“ Classes in ‘rithmetic, come this way ! 
Why were you absent, Mary Day 
Now, Miss Susan, what's twice four ! 
Maybe it’s "leven, maybe more. 


* Johnay. don't blow in your brother's ear; 
Stop it! or must I interfere? 
Say vour tables—now begin , 

‘ Trustees’ might come dropping in ! 


“ What}would they ever say to us 
— school in such a fase ? 
Baby Jenny, how is that! 

D OG, dear, don't spell cat. 


“Terrible boy ! your face is red— 
Why will you stand upon your head ! 
Class in spelling that will do; 
Here's ‘sterfiticates’ for you.’ 


Faces as pure as the morning sun, 
Voices that ring with harmless fun ; 
Sweet is the lesson you impart! 
Sweet! aad I learn it all by heart! 


Six in a rew on the doorste 
Nice little ech 


there 
am, prim and fair. 
Free of the world, and all its pete; 
Would | could join your schoo! again | 





OUR WEEKLY CHAT. 
Many a boy and girl, at the seaside and 
in the country, often as they wake up in 
the morning, cannot repress a sigh, when 
they think that but a few short weeks 
wore, and then school again! How the 
time flies! It seems, to them, but a week 
since they left their books, and here they 
must soon return to them. But these 
thoughts seldom linger. The pleasure of 
active summer life soon dispels them 
Well, vacation is the time for joyful recre- 
ation, and we like to see all the young 
folks, wherever they may be have splendid 


that when the few remaining weeks of 
leisure have flown by they may return re 
freshed and invigorated, and strengthened 
for another nine-month's battle with new, 
and often more difficult studies. 

Boys, we have a few words to say to you, 
this week, about learning to swim. A 
short time ago, we witnessed from the 
deck of a steamboat, the painful spectacle 
of a boy drowning. While out rowing, his 
boat by some means or other was over- 
turned ; although at no great distance 
from the shore, having no knowledge of 


| swimming, all his efforts to reach it were 


in vain, and he sank never again to rise 
And how many notices of a similar charac- 
ter do we see in the papers at this season of 
the year? Any one can learn to swim, 
when young, with a little perseverance, 
and although good swimmers are some- 
times drowned, it is usually chargeable to 
rashness. Certainly it is not decause they 
can swim. 

We have already received some responses 
to our call for problems, and for these the 
boys and girls have our thanks; we now 
have on hand a supply of good algebraical 
and arithmetical puzzles, with which from 
time to time we shall take pleasure in puz- 
zling our ‘‘ gymnasts.” 

Charles B.'s hidden cities were 
dropped into our accepted drawer. All 
his answers to puzzles in Jounnau No. 81 
were correct. Julius Weiss sent us the 
answer to the problem in No. 80 of the 
JOURNAL ; his answer we find to be the 
correct one. Although the puzzle he in 
closes is old, it is so good we shall proba 
bly make use of it at some future time. 
J. H.'s equare words are too easy, so we 
must drop them into the waste-basket. 
The letter from J. Nehrbas came to hand. 
The best of his problems will occasionally 
find a place in our “ Gymnastics” column 
The charade by Zeta appears in this num- 
ber. M. L.'s answers to the puzzles in 
JouRNAL No. 80 were correct. 





GYMNASTICS FOR THE BRAIN 
NO. 1.—CHARADE. 





-_ < 7. aes onetts os was » 
lowe y Colonel Joseph Hodgson, o 
Alabama. He said that tospeak in Faneuil 


casion. He was a Southern ma 
ried in it—in the magnificent 








modern and ancient 
Mr.Tuttle spoke briefly of the advantage 


My first, with hands and face so bright, 
| Goes rattling on from morn till night ; 
| At times ‘tis much too fast, and so 


Hall was an event in the life of any South- | Requires a timely check, you know, 

ern man, and he felt inadequate to the oc- | My second’s watched with zealous care, 

and glo- | Most boys conceal some treasure there ; 
ements | Buttons and macbies, tops and string, 

of the statesmen who moulded the Repub- | Knives large and small—yes, everything 


~— - — _———————e DP 
Deep in my whole my first is found, 
With twofold darkuess compassed round; 
Though so obscure, I bumbly pray 
You'll whisper me, without delay. 
ZETA. 
NO, 2.—DECAPITATIONS, 
1. Behead an animal, and leave a vege- 
table. 
2. Behead a vegetable, and leave some- 
thing cool. 
3. Behead an animal, and leave a prep- 
osition 
4. Behead one animal and leave another. 
5. Behead a power, and leave always. 
Dewpnor. 


NO. 3.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1. Bright flash the eyes where these 
abound ; 
And merry the face on which they're 
found. 


cr) 


. Nowadays, for fact, I'm told 
This is'nt an enviable position to hold. 
Way, way up in the midnight sky, 
These in twinkling numbers lie. 
. Some of silver ot some of gold, 
These are found where seas have rolled. 
With nodding plume on sunny morns, 
This, the soldier's head adorns. 
If even your guessing this hath shown, 
It still will have to be unknown. 
. This is very sweet, I think, 

Else would the gods ne’er stoop to drink. 
8. To those who honestly have striven,, 

This, deservingly, is given. 

My initials so sunny and sweet, 

In laughing eyes we always greet. 

Dark clouds and murky skies 

Predict the finals will soon arise. 

J. R. Sever. 
NO. 4.—A FLOCK OF BIRDS. 

Three-fourths of an army and Mees 
. A consonant, a partition and two-thi 

of an owl. 
A consonant and a noise. 
A color and a sudden move. 
Part of a ship and a disturbance. 
A boy’s plaything. Fannigz A. G. 

No. 5.—ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 
One man said to another, ‘‘Give me one 
of your sheep, and I shall have twice as 
many as you.” The other replied, ‘‘ No, 
give me one of yours, and I shall have as 
many as you.” How many bad each ? 
B. H. J. 


se 


- 


— 


as 


m St a co 


>. 


NO. 6.—OONCEALED FRUIT. 


1. I can see nothing sweet or angelic 
about her 

2. Do not leave me lonely and sad. 
3. With hope aching is soon forgotten 

4. The cur ran to meet his owner 

5. Philip earnestly protested against 
doings 3. L. 


their 
N. 
NO. 7.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

1, To involve in perplexity; 2, A sculp- 
tor’s workshop; 3, A substance used for 
ornamentation; 4, An allurement; 5, A 
man's name; 6, A small pet animal; 7, 
Melted matter; 8, A shoemaker's tool 

The initials will name « great woman, 


and the finals will tell what country she 
was a native of RALNpRoP. 
NO, 8.—DIAMOND PUZZLE 
1. A vowel. 2. Ancient. 3. American 


coins. 4. A book containing a calendar, 
5. The inhabitants of Denmark. 6. Cor- 





times and plenty of healthy exercise, so | 


pulent. 7. A consonant H. 8. 


NO. 0. —LOGOG RIPH, 


I am «a word of five letters. Take away 
| my tirst, and I am the nameof what adorns 
| the estate of many wealthy people. Take 
| away my first and second, and I am the 
name of a place where all the world was 
once congregated. Take away my last, 
and I am the name of a beautiful mineral. 
| Take away my two last, and I am the 
name of a fashionable place of resort. I 
am small in stature, but capable of doing 
a great deal of mischief B.H. J. 
NO. 10.—ARITHMEBTICAL PUZZLE 
Take one-half of ten, multiply it by it- 
self so that the remainder will be neither 
greater nor less than the number taken. 
Ern, Rai. 


GYMNASTICS” 
NO. BO. 

1724 1 815 

235 71416 

4 6 18 20 22 

10 12 19 21 38 

11 18 2 219 

—Dr. Livingstone, the discoverer. 

ForuM 

LimA 

AgenT 

MagiC 

EpocH 

Light-house 


AWARE 
WAGER 
AGILE 
RELIC 
ERECT 
No. 6.—Tear, ear, tea. 
No. 7.—Daniel De Foe, Washington Ir- 
ving. 
No. 8.—1. Era, are. 2. 





ANSWERS TO “* IN JOURNAL 


No. 1 


9 
, 
3. 


No. 4. 
Pepper-mint 


™ 
NO. 


Mad-a-gas-car. 


Ward, draw. 


8. Not,ton. 4 Pets, step. 
No. 9.- M 
BAR 
BADGE 
MADEIRA 
BEING 
TRY 
No. 10.—Salt 





Somebody says a wife should be like a 
roast lamb—tender and nicely dressed. A 
bachelor adds, “ but without any sauce.” 

A young lady was looking at a picture 
representing a pair of lovers in a boat, with 
a lover gently clasping the waist of his 
Dulcinea, when she innocently remarked, 
** How natural !” 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


*,* We invite the attention of teachers and educa- 
tienists to the following announcement of books re- 
cently issu y us. We will send comple copies of 
either or all of them, if desired for examination with 
a view to introduction, ou receipt of the appended 
price. 





in Ovr Couutry’s History, 

ag - By 5 salient peinte and aiming to com- 
bine simplicity with sense. Ln] wa. SWINTON, A. a 
Prof. History in ihe Univ. Cal., author Condensed 
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A NOVEL COMPLIMENT TO THE 
TEACHER. 

At the recent annual meeting of the State 
Superintendents’ Association in Ohio, Mr. 
Stephenson, Superintendent of the Colum- 
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History U. 8.,” etc., 1 vol. Square. 
Price S@_ cents, 
ceipt of 6O cents. 

ik of Spelling, Oral and Writtes. 
lors, Bort attain Poractical results in the aequisi- 
tion of the ordinary English vocabulary, to serve 
as an introduction to word aralysis. By Prof. 
Witiam Swintox, Prot. of the English re. 
University of California, author of Condensed 4 
tory U. 8.” * Rambles awonz Words, c,ke 2B 
pages. Price 25 cente. By mail on receipt of the 
price 


y 
By mail, ior examiuation, on re- 
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People. How Plants Be- 
Deseny see Fern. chine, EMPLOY INSECTS TO 
WORK FoR THEM, Kkc., by Prof. Asa Gray, author of 
“Gray's Botanica) Series.” Beautifully illustrated, 
and printed on fine paper, 4to, Price 75 cents. 
By mail on receipt of tue price. Just ready. 


tten Examinations. An aid 

Queesions ies bay ~~, Certificates, and a 
Hand-Book for Examiuvers and ‘Teachers. By Joun 
Sweet. Cioth. 202 pages. Price S12. By mail on 
receipt of the price. 


al Course with the German. Anew 
oy reat excelience, and admirable adaption. 
For Schools and Academuier. . W. H. ' oom 
BuRY, author of ** Woodbury’s German Series. lvo . 
Cloth. Price $1.60. By mail, for examination, for 
81.25. Just ready. 


Manual of Chemistry: 

os Bemonmny co-operation of the author, from 
Eliot & Storer’s Manual of Inorganic Chewistry. By 
Wa. Riptxy Nicnors, Assistant Professor ot Geu- 
eral Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Pully illustrated with diagrams and 
other cuts. 1 vol. 12mo, Cloth, 360 pages. Price 
$1.50. Gy mai’, for examination, with a view to 
introduction, ou receipt of $4. 


winton’s Word Analysis. A Graded Class- 
= oF ENGLISH DERIVATIVE WOKDS, with practical 
exercises in Spelling, Analyzing, Defining, Synon- 
rmsand the use ot words. By Wittiam Swinton, 
»rof, of the English Language ia the University of 
Califoruia, author of “ A Condensed History of the 
United States,” ‘Kambles Among Words,” &c., &c 
lvol. 128 pages. Price 40 cents, By mail, for ex- 
amination, 25 cents. 


otary Grammar ot the Greek Lan- 

a Amy Exercises and Vocabularies. By Saver 
H. Taxiox, LL.D, Based on the twenty-fifth edi- 
tion of Kuhner’s Grammar. | vol. 400 pages. Price 

68. y wail, for examination, on receipt of 
$1.25. 

A Condensed School History of the United 
States, constructed for detinitive results in Recita- 
tion, and containing a new method of Topical Re- 
views. Wintiam Swinton, A. M., Professor of 
History in the University of California, and author 
ot “Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac,” &c., 
&c. Ilustrated with Maps, Portraits and other illus- 
trations. 1 vol. Cloth. 300 pages. Price, for exam- 
ination, 75 ce 

Ie More tl.an 
@ year ago. 


Catheart’s Youth's Speaker. Selections in 
Prose, Porrry and DiaLooues, suited to the capa- 
cities of Youth, and intended for the Exhibition 
Day requirements of Common Schools and Ac ade- 
mies; with many new and original pieces. By Geo. 
R. Catucant, A.M, 190 pages, Cloth, Price, for 
examivation, 75 cents. 


inson’s Examples. Arithmeticel Exam- 
———. AND Wynrrray. (With and without 
With numerous Tables of Moneys, 
designed for review 4 


nts. 
50,000 copies sold since its publication 


Weights, M t 
eights, Measures, etc. 
test exercises. By D. WwW. Fisu, A. M. Cloth. 
pages. Price, 75 cents, for examination. 
he Spencerian Drawing Books. A Series 
ae An Weananrany AND PROGRESSIVE CHARACTER, 
designed especially for the use uf Schools, on a new 
and excellent plaa. Pregets 1 . Hrrenines, 
Teacher of Drawing in the Boston English High 
School, and late Prof. of Drowing, U. 8. Naval Acad- 
emy. To be completed in 6 books. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
now ready. Price, $@ cents each, for examination. 
Rambles Among Words. Their Poetry, His- 
tory anp Wispom, By ium Swintoy, A. M, 
Handsomely bound in flexible cloth, avd marbled 
edger. A new, revised edition. 302 pages. Price, 
si. Single copies by mail, on receipt of the price 
€e™ Full testimonials of the above are published in 
the September number of the EpvcationaL Report- 
Ex, where will also be found full deseriptive notices 
of all of our new issues, together with much general 
educational news ot interest and value, The Ra- 
porte will be sent free of charge, on application. 


IVISON, BLAKE MAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
138 aud 140 Grand Street, New York. 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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8S. 8. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 





OUR LETTER BOX, 

J. M. V. F.—This correspondent wishes to know 
‘whether it is correct to say, ‘1 feel badly.” We 
answer that it is not a correct expression. It is only 
used by those who believe that the adverbial use of 
the adjective is entirely poetical and should not be 
allowed in prose. Our correspondent would not say 
“1 feel indisposedly,” nor would he assert of a person 
afflicted with a discord in his organs of vision that 
“he looks cross-eyedly.” In these and all similar 
cases he would use the adjective form. As a rule 
when the verb is or seem may be substituted for the 
verb used in such expressions the adverbial form of 
the adjective is incorrect, ‘‘ The rose smells sweetly” 
s absurd, for the rose does not possess the necessary 
organs of sme!] with which to perform the act, When 
the maiden ‘smiles sweetly,” she acts; when she 
simply ‘looks sweet” she seems to be sweet, although 
she may “look sweetly” at somebody. Dean Alford 
says: “ There may be two uses of an adverb as quali- 
fying a verb. One of these may bave respect to the 
action indicated by the verb, describing its mode of 
performance; the other may have respect to the 
result of that action irrespective of ite mode of 
performance, We may, if we will, designate 
these two uses respectively the subjective and 
the objective use.” Then he considers the sen- 
tence, “Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?’ and shows that in these last words, do 
right, we may take right either as an adverb or as an 
adjective. But in this, ‘‘ Thou hast done right, but 
we have done wickedly,” he holds that from the par- 
allelism right must be used adverbially, When the 
same thoughtful writer touches upon instances such 
as that which J.M. V. F. has offered, he says: “ In all 
these (‘looking sadly,’ ‘ smelling sweetly,’ ‘ feeling 
queerly,’) we do not mean to qualify the mode of 
acting or being, but to describe the result produced 
by the act or state. To ‘ smell sweetly’ is not meant 
to describe some sweet way of performing the act of 
smelling, but is meant to describe that the smell it- 
selfiseweet. * * ‘ The rose emells sweet’ is in con- 
struction much{the’same as ‘the rose is sweet,’ ‘ You 
look sad’ is equivalent to ‘you seem to be ead.’ And so 


‘Take the tongs, good John, take the tongs.” 


men say take the tongs ; leaving the affairs 
of State tomen unworthy or uneducated, 
and totally unfit to control the most vital 
interests of our noble republic. 


upon the Democrats. Now the Zribune 
discovers that Republicans are the repeat- 


POLITICAL EDUCATION. 
We have in our own and other countries 
schools for almost every calling. Nearly 
every subject is taught, discussed or studied 
in some way, except politics. We use the 
word in its broadest and highest sense, as 
defined by Worcester—‘‘The science or 
the art of government, or the administra- 
tion of national or public affairs ; that part 
of ethics which consists in the knowledge 
or the practice of conducting the various 
affairs of a state or nation.” Now we put 
the question how many men an] women 
have any correct or far-reaching ideas upon 
the subject of national, state, city or town 
government ? How many children of the 
age of fifteen have read or studied the Con- 
stitution of the United States ? How many 
foreigners, who are voters, can read or tell 
anything about the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Men and women have a gen- 
eral idea that the country is governed in 
some way, but by whom and how is as 
about as clear a conception to them as that 
there is a country called Siberia to one who 
has never seen a map or read a geography. 
The genius of our American institutions 
is to the masses a dead letter. The liberty 
that cost blood and treasure to our fore- 
fathers is construed, by many illiterate emi- 
grants upon our shores, to mean simply 
the right to do just as they please, without 
much regard to law or order. In other 
words, liberty to them means license to do 
evil or good, as best suits them. In proof 
of this assertion, look at all our large cities 
with their organized bands of robbers of 
public treasuries, at our prison-douses, 
jails and gangs of idle and vicious roughs. 
The questions agitating the educational 
world are chiefly concerned with how best 
these illiterate masses shall be taught read- 
ing, writing, spelling, etc., how reach them 
the most efficiently to make them educated 
and intelligent members of the great body 
politic. But added to these, should not some 
instruction be given them how they may be- 
come good and honorable citizens of a great 
and growing republic? The nation is devel- 
oping so rapidly in acommercial as well as 
in other points of view, and the tide of im- 
migration setting so fast upon our shores, 
that if some progress be not made toward 
a higher and purer development of our po- 
litical status, the republic may break in 
two by its own weight. 
Every child at the fireside and in the 
school-room should be inducted into the 
great principles underlying the national 
Government. Every foreigner landing upon 
American shores’ should be tanght that 
self-government and obedience to law and 
order are the bone and sinew of the nation, 
and that liberty is no synonym with riot 
and bloodshed. Every household and 
every college should be a nursery for the 
propagation of political science and art. 
Then politics will not be asubject unfit for 
good men’s consideration and attention, or 
for woman’s investigation: How many of 
the latter, found to be intelligent and well- 
read upon many subjects, can tell how the 
States are represented at Washington and 
how Congressional bodies differ from State 
legislative ones ? How many voters know 
for whom and for what they are voting ? 
How mapy of them are inspired with 
broad, far-seeing views and efforts for the 
general good, and the grand, noble and pa- 
triotic principles of men who have stood 
resplendent with the halo of their states- 
menship before the nationalities of the 
world ? 
The subject of politics has become so 
unpopular and offensive, with a great many 
professional and educated men, and with 
honorable business men and merchants, 
that they feel like doing as Dr. Johnson 
did when receiving a scurrilous letter from 
some person, turn to an attendant and say, 


It isa bad omen for America when good 








Wuen Horace Greeley was editor of the 
Tribune he charged all election frauds 


bus schoois, took the ground that teachers 
are the best persons to draft and amend 
school laws, and he exhorted the teachers 
to exert thé influence that rightly belongs 
to them, inorder to elect to the Legislature 
the men who will give earnest and contin- 
ual attention to the educational problems 
of the day. This is the broadest recogni- 
tion of the teacher's real position in civil- 
ized communities, as wel as a timely hint 
to educators every where to perform all the 
duties of tke citizen. The teacher's influ 
ence, nct limited to the dull round of tech- 
nical duties, extends insensibly to the 
family of his pupils and to the society of 
which he is amember. He has a duty to 
perform, for which he is personally re- 
sponsible to the whole commonwealth as 
well as to his school, and the sooner this 
duty is generally understood, the better 
it will be for teacher and for taught. But 
the peculiar novelty of Mr. Stephenson’s 
suggestion concerning the agency of teach- 
ers as legal codifiers, will attract attention. 
There is a good dea) of sense in the propo- 
sition. If, when the laws of a Stete are 
to be reduced to a simple and effective 
code, the aid of the best-read and most 
experienced lawyers is invoked to perform 
that task—if, when prison discipline is to 
be revised or reformed, the advice of war- 
dens and inspectors is requested by the 
Executive or by the Legislature—if, when 
a financial measure is pending in Congress, 
the suggestions of the money-kings are 
thankfully received—why should not the 
teacher be paid the compliment of con- 
sultation when questions pertaining to our 
educational intezests are under discussion 
by the law-making body? The suggestion 
offered by the far-sighted Ohio Superin- 
tendent is, therefore, manifestly a wise 
one. We hope it will be borne in mind in 
this State, when our legislators again 
essay to revise or to amend our school 
laws. 





Tue Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Philadelphia on the 
20th inst., and continue in session three 
days. The New York Scnoo.t JournaL 
will have a corps of reporters present, and 
we shall publish a good sketch of the pro- 
ceedings in our next issue. 





Teachers’ Excrrsion TO PHILapeLPpHiA—SPeciaL 
Notice.—Arrangementse have been made with the 
Penneylvania Railroad Gompany to carry teachers 
wishing to attend meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, which meets in Philadelphia 
August 21, 22, 23 and 24, : 
Specia! rates of fare for teacher—New York to Phi - 
ade!phia and return, $4. Tickets gvod to return un- 
til September 5, 
Parties entitled to these tickets will be furnished 
with the proper certificate by applying to the office of 
Scuoot JouRNAL, 119 Nassau st., room 2. 

Samver Carpenter, G. £, P. Agt. 
D. M. Born, Jr., General Passenger Agent. 








THE COINS OF PONTIUS PILATE. 
ROBERT MORRIS, LL. D., SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN HOLY LAND EXPLORATION, 

I think I am not speaking out of bounds 
to say that no branch of historical inquiry 
has received such scanty attention at the 
hands of American scholars, as that of Nu- 
mismatics, or the science of coins, In Eu- 
rope, the learned have long agreed to con- 
sider this as the most reliable, practical and 
attractive auxiliary to historical study. In 
England, not only have numismatists (prop- 
erly so called) greatly increased in num- 
bers within a few years, but, as Prof. Mad- 
den affirms, “a widely spread class of the 
literary public acknowledge that the sub- 
ject possesses a claim to attention in some 
respects superior to that so willingly con- 
ceded to other topics of a similar but pure- 
ly ethnical character.” Yet in America, 
scarcely any of those gentlemen who make 
up the facuities of our colleges and univer- 
sities seem to have given any thought in 
this direction. The society which I repre- 
sent having formed a special department 
of Numismatics and distributed many 
thousand specimens of tbe brass money of 
the Greek and Roman Empires, it devolves 
upon its members now to present, through 
the press, such developments as are mak- 
ing in coin-studies and to encourage a much 
— degree of inquiry. 

he title of the present paper, ‘ The 
Coins of Pontius Pilate,” is purposely 
taken to catch the reader’s eye. How few 
Americans are aware that European Nu- 
mismatists have so nearly completed their 
series of the money of the Old and New 
Testaments that in Madden’s “Jewish 
Coinage” there are twenty-four coins accu- 
rately figured that were struck at Jerusa- 
lem by the Roman Procurators (or Govern- 
ors), of whom Pontius Pilate was the fifth. 
This line of fifteen Procurators was thus 
made up. 


5. Pontius Pilate, 25 + i: 
6. Marcellus, 85 Se. oe 
/. Marullus, 37 + <a. 
8. Agrippa I., 41 i 
9. Cuspius Fadus, 44 * 44a 
10. Ventidius Cumanus, 49 *. @ 
11. Claudius Felix, 52 +. @& 
12. Porcius Festus, 60 * 
13. Annus, 2 three months, 
14. Albinus, 62 7 ae 
15. Gessius Florus, 65 % 


Florus was the last of the Imperial Pro- 
curators and the very worst of them. 
Tacitus suggests (His. V. 10) that the 
tyranny of Fiorus was the great cause of the 
revolt of the Jews which ended in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus. His lan- 
gueg: is ‘‘duravit patientia Judeais usquead 
Gessium Forum.” 

I remarked that the English and Conti- 
nental Numismatists had already up to 
1864, discovered and accurately figured 24 
coins, both obverse and reverse, struck at 
Jerusalem from A. D. 7 to A. D. 69, by 
authority of the Roman Procurators. Not 
having copies of these engravings to 
present to the Classic as I would wish to do, 
I will make such verbal descriptions as I 
can. 

They range in size from 8 to 4 tenths of 
an inch in diameter; are of brass 
(more properly bronze) and bear the repre- 
sentative of a plant, the name of the reign- 
ing Emperor and the year of his reign in 
Greek characters. 

The plant. On1liof these 24 coins area 
palm-tree or palm-branch, a common coin- 
type of Palestine from Simon Maccabeus 
B. C. 142 to Simon Bar-Chobab A. D. 135. 
On this tree hang, in some impressions, 
bunches of dates and this is the emblem 
(the fruitful palm) which the American 
Holy Land Exploration has adopted on its 
badge. 

Ears of Wheat. On 7 of these 24 coins, 
are seen ears of wheat (scripturally 
“corn”), usually one upon a coin, some- 
times three. 

Cornucopia, One or more “Horns of 
Plenty” embellish several of these Jeru- 
salem coins. Laurel wreaths are seen on 
some; and on one an altar. One bears a 
threefold flower growing from one stem, 
considered by some examiners to be a lily, 
but by others a narcissus. A vine leaf 
graces several of the coins; one bears a 
cup (diota) with a lid, supposed by a dis- 
tinguished writer upon coins to refer to 
the wine cups presented ~ Julia and ber 
husband Augustus to the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. A lituus appears on three, a simpu- 
lum on two, a poppy-head on one, and one 
bas two shields with two lances placed 
crosswise, in a very artistic manner. 

This display of emblems will be highly 
suggestive to the thoughtful reader. Com- 
pared with the barren and unmeaning 
symbolisms on American and English (ind 
nearly all other) coinage, these beautiful 
and appropriate types of fertility mark a 
striking contrast. Why cannot the United 
States mint improve upon the money-pic- 
tures of nineteen centuries by introducin 
upon its gold, silver, bronze and nicke 
coinage the objects that enrich our land in 
agriculture, mining, fisheries, manufac- 
tories, etc., etc. ? 

But the reader will inquire what degree 
of art is displayed on the faces of these 
coins ? I reply, some of them exhibit great 
ingenuity. Some of the palms, the laurel- 
wreaths, the triple wheat-heads, the lilies, 
ete., are scarcely equaled in boldness of 
design by the best specimens of foreign 
mintage. While there is a certain degree 
of archaism which gives the character, the 
general impression they would make upon 
the eye is agreeable, and they are easily re- 
membered. Compare a handful of these 
Jerusalem coins with a handful of the cop- 
per coinage of the presept day, and this 
fact stands out —. Fe coony - y: 

Of the coinage of Pontius Pilate himselt 
we have thus far only five specimens; but 
in a package of 4,900 copper coins now 
on their way from the Holy Land to New 
York, and all collected very near Jerusalem, 
there may be others attributable to this 
period A. D. 25t0 35. The five referred to 
are thus described : 

No. 1. Obverse, a simpulum with the 
words in old Greek characters, “ Tiberius 
Cesar” and the date (L. IS.) “ year 16,” 
of Tiberian period, equivalent to A. D. 29. 
Reverse, three ears of corn bound together 
and the words “ Julia Cesar.” 

No. 2. Almost exactly similar. 

No. 3. Obverse, a lituus with the same 
legend as No. 1. Reverse, the date “ year 
16” written within a wreath. 

No. 4. Similar to No. 3 on the obverse, 
but the reverse has‘ year 17” (L. 1Z.) writ- 
ten within a wreath, 

No. 5. The same asin No. 4except “ the 
year 18” (L. 1H ). 

In closing this brief article, let me sug- 
gest that one strong inducement to the 
study of numismatics is the field of dis- 
covery it presents to all who pursue it. The 
earth is the great banking-house of the 
East, even to the present day, and there is 
never a washing rain in Pulestine that does 
not throw out treasures of historical learn- 
ing if only we were sufficiently organized 
to gather them up. Every devotee of an- 
cient knowledge is invited to join our 
society free of oar. Address the secre- 
tary at La Grange, Kentucky.—Jowa Clus- 
sic, 





WE have received from Sheldon & Co. 
advanced sheets of new railroad and refer- 
ence maps to be added to the new edition 
of Colton’s Common School Geography. 
The publishers promise that the new edi- 
tion will be the most complete text-book of 
its class ever offered to the American pub- 
lic. To justify this promise will be no 
very praiseworthy vement, but any 











of the reset, 





ers and ballot-box stuffers. 


1, Coponius, AD. 6 to 10. 
2. M. Ambivius, 10 * & 
3. Annius Rufus, 13 em 
4. Valerius Gratus, 14 o ae 





improvement upon the publications of the 


— 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—— 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


BROWN’S 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


To be Pablished August 15, 


WM. WOOD & CO. 


take pleasure in announcing to Teachers and to M. 

bers of Scbool Committees that new and improved 
editions of these popular and widely used Grammars 
edited by Henry Kiddie, A. M., Superintendent oj 
Schools of New York City, will be issued in season for 


the autumn school 
Mr. KIDDLE has revised the books thoroughiy 
ial A is. He 


icularly the department of Sentent nalysis. 

8 also incorporated a COURSE OF ORAL INSTRI'( 
TION, which it is thought will ada greatly to the 
value of these deservedly favored School Books. 

Tae prices will be the same as heretofore, viz. : 
Brown’s First Lines of English 
Grammar, 45c. 

Brown’s Institutes of English Gram- 
mar, $1. 
W. W. & Co. wou'd also call the attention of Teach- 


ers to the followi valuab. 
a wing uable works published by 


Lambert's Primary Physiology. 
Imo. Fully Mustrated. Price, 85¢. 
Lambert's Higher Physieilogy. 


l2mo. Many new complete Illustrations, 
Price, $1.50. 


Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry, 
i6mo. Finely llustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary 
Treatise on Physics, 

900 pages. Thick I2mo0. Profusely Ll 
Price, $5. Lia cone 


Brown’s Grammar of English 
Grammars. 


Over 1,006 pages royal 8vo. Price, $6.25, 





Copies of all the above (except Ganot’s 
Physics and Brown’s English 
Grammars) 
FURNISHED FOR EXAMINATION 


AT HALF RETAIL PRICE. 





Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 
Address, 


WM. WOOD & CO, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Parker’s Natural Philosophy. 
REVISED BY PROF. PLYMPTON, 


A school compendium of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, by Richa-d G. Parker, A. M., thoroughly 
revised aud enlarged by Geo. W. Plympton, Profes- 
sor of Physica! Science Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 12mo, 456 pages. Price $1 75, 


The favor with which this book has, from its first 
appearance, been received vy the teachers of the 
country has mduced the publishers to offer to the 
schools of the United States a revision and en) 

ment of the previous editions. This combines such 
alterations of the text as the recent in phy 
tical science demanded and the addition of an appen- 
dix of new matter with a number of new illustrations. 
Prof. Plympton's a isa guarantee of the ex- 

2. 


cellence of the revi 


The Governmental Instructor, 


THIRD REVISED EDITION. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL INSTRUCTOR. A brief and 

comprehensive view of the Government of the 
United States, and of the State Governments. De- 
signed for the use of Schools. By J. B. Shurtleff. 
Taird Revised Edition, by David N. Camp. 1l2mo. 
Price, 7 cents. 


[From The School, Ypsilanti, Mich., January, 1872.] 
The value of such iustruction as this book gives can 
be scarcely over-estimated. We have iv a smal, neat, 
well-arranged volume ali that is essential in order to 
understand the nature and working of our republican 
institutions. And not only are the relations, laws and 
regulations given as facts for the pupil to remember, 
but what is generally important, the contro!ling reason 
for their establishment. In the discussion of the 
various topics apt comparison is often made with for 
eign states and useful! lessons drawn. In the hands ot 
an intelligent teacher, two or three lesscns per week 
for a term will make the pupil familiar with its con 
tents, and give him such an acquaintance with the 
nature and theory of our government as but tew of 
our voters possess, 


Manual of United 
States History. 


A Manual of History of the United States; a new 
edition brought down to the Administration of Presi- 
dent Grant. I ited with Te which is 
annexed the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States, with questions. 
¥ . David B. Scott, College of the City of New 
York, l6mo, 220 pages. Price, 63 cents. 
This manual was ppt by Prof. 
Principal of one of the leading mer schools in 
New York, and has met with creat success. 
text book of the New York Board of Public Instruction, 
and is extensively used in other parts of the country. 


Scott’s 


Scott while 





COPIES FOR EXAMINATION 

will _be mailed, - .. to te 

one-half the roti — jae mel a 
terme for introduction. 


COLLINS & BROTHER 
PUBLISHERS, 





past will be welcome. 


No. 370 Broadway, New York. 
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YOUMAN’S FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 
12mo, 183 pages. Price, $1. 


rks of others take it for granted that no ove 
aaleuempt Botany who bas not, or is not gitted with 
the natural powers of observation, while Miss You- 
mens has thonght it possible to teach observation aud 
analysis, and thousands of educators can now testify 
to the derful diug the present work. 





CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


EDITIONS—THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST, 
men THE MOST POPULAR. 


1, PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. New edition. 
* “fully Glustrated. Price, 90 cents. 


Beauti- 


(INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. New edition. El-' 


















| be kept in the background. 
| The ordinary and perhaps primal use of 


the epithet is to give life and distinctness | 


to the picture which we essay to conjure 
|up by our verse. But, as we saw in our 
| last discussion, sometimes an epithet takes 
| the place of a relative or explanatory sen- 

tence. In that case it is something more 
| than mere coloring. Here is an instance : 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er th’ unbdending corn, avd skims along the 

main. 
We might (by doing away with the extra 
foot of the Alexan itrine) make this a passa- 
ble decasyllabic couplet thus : 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 


GraMMAR Scnoot No, 28.—The Male, 
Female and Primary Departments wil! re- 
| open for the admission of scholars on Mon- 
day, September 2. Parents are requested 
to send their children promptly on the day 
of opening, as the classes wil) be immedi- 
atzly formed for the January promotions. 

J. Frxcn, Prin. M. D. 
R. 8. Lowrey, Prin. F. D. 
M. V. Granaw, Prin. P. D 





_ Brooxiyn.—James Cruikshavks has re- 
signed the position of Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. 











PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS 


For the Use of Reading Clubs, Parlor and Social En- 
tertainment. 


1. Humorous, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘As many of these extracts are 
editions used with the permission of the publishers, 
their value to the reader who demands the richest 


eadily understood. '—Cincinnati Times. 

2. Miscellaneous. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Upwards of a hundred and twenty prose and 

ical selections suitable for the use of 

or for public aud social entertainment, are here pre- 

sented. The collection is a great improvement upon 

the usual run, inasmuch as the w hme 

throne are here for the fret time included in such a 

voiume, 


GEORGE M. BAKER'S WORKS. 
















































ty of the eclec- | 





THALAHEIMNER’S ANCIENT HIS- 


TORY. 


from copyricht| VENABLE’S U.S. HISTORY. 
| ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, 
gieanings from the various fields of humor cau be | WHITES ARITHMETICS. 
| HARVEY'S GRAMMARS, 
et. | ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP, 
reading clubs, | SCH UY LER’S ALGEBRAand LOGIC, 


PHILIP PHILLIPS’ DAY SCHOOL 


SINGER, 
RAYS MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 
| MeGUFFEY’S 


READERS and 











to Mem- Ss j , . 3 
sand map drawing. Price. $1.0. | Flies o'er the corn, and skims along the main. : ee Amateur Dramas. For Parlor Theatricals, Even- SPELLERS. 
—— sa 2 | oRiuManscHooL BaOGk ara. Rew edition. | But see what an effect we have lost by The Board of Education have resolved ing Entertainments and School Exifuitvous lime. | PINNEO'’S GRAMMARS. 
canon fo | dame grade as Intermediate, bat much fuller. | 140 Oiscion of “unbending #” That epi- |‘ offer & premium to architects for the | _Mastrated. $1.N. | WILLIAMS? PARSER’S MANUAL 
eason for Price, $1.75. ; . : |b : ildi Tke Mimic “tage. A vew Co'lection of Dramas ee ee ’ — ere : 
s, PHYSICAL GROGRAPHY. Just published. Lav- | thet, observe, ought strictly to be attached | est plan fora school building. Farces, Comedies and Burlesques, for Parlor Theat: | MCGUFFEWS NEW JUVENILE 
Sete ae nee taedg otaoaneke In philosophical arrangement; | t0 Camilla thus—“She flies o'er the corn eign atep eres = - gy eer a School Exuib SPEAKER. 
NE jon; 3. ode of memorizing ; vi i it.”” - > ne mmo, tiuett 50, 
Moravec. [ij + la grodasl progressien | > cecomsent of mage with | “nowt bending it.) GENERAL INFORMATION, The Hesial Stase. Diamar, Comedies, Farces. Di- ane 
—" & In fall ex Diem illustration text andexecution. | Im some cases the epithet, though ap- aloguee, &c., for Home aud’ School, léwo. Dlas 
riz, : We would respectfully call the attention of Teach- plied to one word, belongs to another, even = #1 ~ 
d Boards of Education to the fact that, with the : » t ; ; . . . aker’« Dezen. Origins! Humorous Dialorues. WILSON HINKLE 0 
aglish sablication of our New Physical hy. we are | More decidedly than in this last instance. | __What constitutes security in any seam, | By “eo. Asma. author of * Awateur Dramas,” - 
enabled to offer the most thorough an com dete se- This is from Spenser's ‘* Faerie Queen: whether sewn by a sewing-machine or by | Ris - Stage,” Social stage,” ete, Iu, Clot! 
ries of Geographies, compri in three books, P : . 9 : Y ancy Boards, 60 centa. 
2 ket. Also, that we have | Like to an eagle in his kingly pride j}band? The seam must be a trifle more | " 
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The public schoo! is one of the most po- 
tent institations in the world. It has 
shown i's power in every country in which 
it has becu- established; and where the 
public school has not been established, or 
where it has been indifferently supported, 
civil and religious institutions have not 
acquired that power and permanency that 
they have in those countries and places 
where it has been established and weil sup- 
ported. I am aware that some will say 
that I am attaching too much importance 
to this institution, and that I lose sight of 
one thing which is to be the great civilizing 
power of the world; and these persons 
will tell me that the church and its institu- 
tions stand pre-eminent above all <cther 
mental ail moral educating powers of the 
world. But I ask such to stop a while and 
consider, and tel] me bow we are to develop 
the civilizing power of these institutions 
without popular educa.ion. Is it not the 
province of the public school to go for- 
ward and break up the fallow ground of 
the human intellect, and prepare it for the 
seed of gospel truth? I may be permitted 
to say at least, that they must go hand in 
hand in the work of instruction. and civili- 
zation, To prove this, let us refer to those 
who have gone to heathen nations to civil- 
ize and christianize them. Have they not, 
in the places where they have gone to 
preach the gospel, planted the public 
school? Have they not seen the necessit; 
for mental culture as well as spiritual cul- 
ture? And have not these heathen nations 
themselves, when the first rays of moral 
light have shone into their minds, at that 
very time exhibited a thirst for mental cul- 
ture? And have not the missionaries seen 
the necessity for slaking this thirst? I re- 
peat, then, that the public school is one of 
the most powerful institutions in the 
world. I am aware, too, that this is not a 
new idea. The Pilgrim Fathers, when 
they “ Moored their bark on a wild New 
England shore,’ seemed to well under- 
stand this; for they sought to establish 
the means for popular education among 
the first settlers of this country. They 
brought with them the germ of popular 
education, as well as che germ of republi- 
can institutions and religious liberty. 
have often thought that they seemed to be 
a band of inspired heroes, sent out by the 
great Ruler of the Universe, to plant on 
this western continent a galaxy of bright 
and glorious institutions tuat should be the 
admiration of the nations of the earth, and 
prominent in this galaxy should stand out 
the public school. It seems to me that 
they considered this searcily less important 
than the establishment of the church itself. 
Some may say that I am enthusiastic on 
this subject. Be it so; I feel better, when 
1 am enyuged in'a good cause, to be fired 
up by a little enthusiasm. 1 like to feel 
ardent on my subject. It seems to make 
the wheels of thought run easier. 

But let me confine myself more directly 
to the first part of my subject, viz. :_ What 
the Public School has done. 

First, let us look at our own country, 
and reflect for a shorttime. Let us go in 
our thoug..ts to Plymouth Rock, and watch 
the movement of that wave of popular 
education as it gradually moves toward the 
west and southwest. I know that for 
many years its progress was slow, but it 
was none the less sure on that account. 
While it moved so slowly, it was like the 
giant oak that strikes its roots down deep 
in the soil, and gro#s more and more firm, 
and able to withstand the fierce blasts that 
may sweep over it. So was it with the 
germ of popular education, nurtured by 
the spirit of the Puritans; it grew and 
gradually spread out its branches, and now 
we see its leaves drop in all parts of our 
fair land. 

The general dissemination of knowledge 
has led to the uprooting of many forms of 
error and superstition. We very seldom 
hear now of such delusions os the Salem 
witchcralt; and the various forms of relig- 
ious persecution which, in the early se'tle- 
ment of the colonies, caused much bitter- 
ness, and contradicted the spirit of true 
christianity, are vanishing before the 
march of intelligence as the darkness van- 
ishes before the rising of the sun. 

Popular education firmly established 
the principles of republican: institutions in 
the hearts and minds of the people of this 
nation; and I believe that we owe, in a 
great measure, to this, the existence of our 
undivided government to-day. The spirit 
that sought the dismemberment of this na- 
tion did not have its birth in that part of 
our country where the public school is best 
supported; but the spirit that bravely op- 
posed disunion, as well as first resisted the 
oppressions of a proud and haughty mon- 
arch who sought to suppress the rising 
spirit of liberty in this land, had its birth 
in that part where popular education was 
fostered and encouraged. Yea, more, the 
first blood that watered the tree of liberty 
in the eighteenth century, as well as that 
which was so freely poured out for its de- 
fence and protection in the nineteenth, was 
from that part of the land where popular 
education was first encou , 

The genera) diffusion of knowledge has 
had much to do in inculcating the prin- 
ciples of the universal brotherhood of man. 
People do not look upon different nation- 
alities and races now with that spirit of 
ae on the one hand, and of inferi- 
ority on the other, that they once did. Old 
national and local prejudices are dying out, 
and the disposition to elevate our tellow 
men seems pow to characterize the people 
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of all nations more than formerly. Not in 
| our own country alone have these changes 
| taken place, but in other parts of the world 
have we seen mighty changes in this direc- 
tion, Look at the progress of ideas in Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa for the last quarter 
of acentury. See what bas been done in 
the way of establishing the means for pro- 
moting popular education in all quarters of 
the globe. Wherever the missionary has 
gone to carry the glad tidings of the New 
Testament, he has established the school, 
and said to all who could be induced to 
avail themselves of its advantages, to come 
and partake freely. Wherever commerce 
has established itself in foreign countries, 
where the productions of the soil, or min- 
eral wealth has invited the fortune seeker 
to settle, the school for the masses has been 
found a necessity, and has been found a 
powerful auxilliary for civilizing the 
natives. It has inspired the mind of the 
swarthy son of Africa with the spirit of 
improvement, and to-day, on the coast of 
that hitherto so unfortunate country, is es- 
tablished a republic like our own, with its 
institutions, civil, religious and educa- 
tional; and poor doomed Africa, in part 
through the benign influence of popular in- 
struction, has been led to a great extent to 
give up the kidnapping of one tribe by 
another for the purpose of subjecting them 
to slavery. 

But let us return to our own land, and 
see what the public school has done for us. 
It has promoted the general diffusion of in- 
telligeace among the people, and with it the 
printing press is sending forth its millions 
of pages of reading matter, and in almost 
every house and cabin in our land the news- 

per makes its daily or weekly visits. 
Buperstition and bigotry have greatly di- 
minished, and men do nvt now oppress their 
fellow-men to the extent they formerly 
did. I believe that it was the secret but 

tent influence of the public school that 

nas made this change, and has rooted out 

that pl spot of our nation, and which 
was seeking to entrench itself still more 
deeply into our political system, and which 
our country has s9 recently thrown off by 
that mighty eftort which nearly cost it its 
life. Itis noteworthy that the advocates of 
that inhuman institution, if they were 
not directly opposed to the general estab- 
lishment of public schools, they, at least, 
did very little to endow them in the States 
where slavery existed. 


The public school has had great influ- 
ence in bringing to light examples of 
statesmanship. Whatcountry can boast of 
as many men who have come up from the 
humble walks of life and occupied posi- 
tions of trust and honor as the United 
States ? Thelittle log school-house in our 
sparse seitlements has so often been the 
scene of the struggles of genius under diffi- 
culties in his search for knowledge ; and, 
though this rude structure could afford but 
limited advantages, yet it was the place 
where those minds had their start, and if 
the higher institution was called on to help 
on struggling genius, yet it got its first im- 
pulse in the rude district school-house ; and 
many a poor farm boy has risen to position 
where he has influenced the Senate Cham- 
ber or Legislative Hall ; yea, anda “ rail- 
splitter” bas occupied the bighest seat that 
the American people can give to any of 
their citizens. And let me ask, now that 
the smoke of political strife, in his case, at 
least, has very much cleared away, has any 
one who has every occupied that position 
graced it more than did that ‘forest 


boy?” 

t wilt not pursue this any ‘arther. Let 
us now look for a short time at what the 
public school is doing. If time would 
permit, here we have a large field in which 
to glean. See how this institution is risin, 
up all over the land, and as it spreads an 
grows, how mental and moral light spreads. 
See how much neater our farms look; how 
much more our soil produces proportion- 
ally. Yes, everything is promoted through 
the influence of books, In our paths 
school libraries are works on science, art, 
agriculture and nearly all subjects that in- 
terest or improve the minds of the people; 
and the perusal of these is leading to im- 

ving and beautifying our houses and 
ands, and rendering them more comfort- 
able. 

The influence of the public school is not 
confined to our own country. The tidal 
wave of popular education is gradually 
spreading eastward and westward, and 
northward and southward. It is breaking 
against the barrier walls of China, and that 
exclusi pire is opening her gates to 
invite our American civilization. Did she 
not, a few years ago, employ one of our 
citizens, with a full corps of associates, to 
go forth and gather up what they could of 
our institutions, and means for the dissem- 
ination of knowledge, and bring them back 
for the purpose of engrafting them in her 
own stock? Is not Japan sending a num- 
ber of her children to our country to be 
educated and prepared for the work of 
spreading popular knowledge among her 
own people? Yea, more than this, ac- 
cording to information I haye, the authori- 
ties of that country have invited one of 
our own fellow-laborers to go and organize 
a system of popular education for that 
island empire. Teachers of New York, do 
oo feel a little sensation of pride at 
this? 

We may also refer to the different coun- 
tries of Europe, many of which are just 
throwing of those chains of error’and su- 
perstition which have for ages held mind 
and body in bondage, Russia has eman- 
cipated her serfs; Italy is struggling suc- 
cessfully to emerge trom her thraldom, 
and other nations sre making efforts to im- 
prove their political and educational 
systems. Just at this time the people of 

gland are working to establish a practi- 
cal system of popular education. Can 











any one say truly that the American Pub- | 
lic Scbool has had nothing to do with all 
this ? 

Another grand work that our public 
school is doing, is improving our systems 
of instruction. Never has there been a 
time when so much has been done for this, 
as at the present. Look at the army of 
public school teachers all over this land, 
and consider the study and labor they are 
doing to bring out the best means for de- 
veloping mind. Many of the most power- 
ful minds in the world are devoted to this; 
and, though we may be overrun by book 
agents and book makers, yet even these 
are evidences that minds are earnestly de- 
voted to devising the best methods of men- 
tal development. I hesitate not to say that 
the larger part of this work is done by our 
public school teachers, or those connected 
with the interests of these schools. Some 
may be inclined to take issue with me 
here, but I ask such to examine for them- 
selves, and see what amount of money is 
paid out of the public treasury for the 
support of normal schools, teachers’ in- 
stitutes, and for teachers’ classes in acad- 
emies. Seminaries and colleges are sus- 
tained by private enterprise, and they are, 
as a rule, not so well provided with the 
means for the outlay, that they can afford 
to spend much for this object, and then, 
too, self-interest’ leads their owners to 
make these institutions popular, so as to 
make them financially successful, rather 
than to make them thorough. In the 
public school this temptation is removed, 
and though individual teachers in them 
may seek popularity rather than thorough- 
ness, yet the great majority of the best 
teachers try to do thorough work and pro- 
duce comal mental development. 

The Sunday school is also receiving 
much benefit from this work of improving 
the methods of instruction. Sunday school 
teachers’ institutes are now almost as 
common as day school teachers’ insti- 
tutes. It isnow becoming quite common 
to see the blackboard in our Sunday 
schools. The various means employed in 
the work of teaching in the day school, 
have been found practicable and profitable 
in the Sunday school, Indeed, our Sun- 
day school work is now being => 
duced to the “ Object teaching ”’ standard. 

What may the public school do? To 
undertake to answer this question may 
seem presumptuous; for in these times, 
when such mighty revolutions take place, 
it is not easy to foresee what may be ac- 
complished in a comparatively short time. 
When we look back and see what improve- 
ments have been made in the systems of 
instruction, and think what an army of 
laborerseare at work and spending their 
energies in improving these systems, who 
can tell what may be done during the next 

uarter of a century? Who can estimate 
the influence that our American public 
school may exert in diffusing the princi- 
ples of republican institutions among the 
nations of the world ? How many of the 
children of the Old World have come to 
this country and imbibed the spirit of our 
institutions, and returned to the Father- 
lund and aided in spreading abroad these 
principles, or by correspondence with 
their friends have done the same thing * 
There is something in the very nature of 
our public school that is diffusive, and the 
bringing together in our schools the dif- 
ferent classes of our population seems to 
inspire a kind of respect for hat system of 
government which can organize and sus- 
tain such institutions as we enjoy. 

It may not be out of place here to speak 
of what is needed to make our public 
school as useful as it should be, and to 
exert the influence that it may exert 
throughout the world. It still needs to be 
improved. We need a more rigid system 
of supervision, and a higher standard of 
qualifications for teachers. In thisI do not 
mean that new branches shall be added to 
those already prescribed for our teachers, 
but a greater proficiency in these branches, 
and a laudable ambition on the part of 
those who assume the teacher's office to 
properly fit themselves for the work of in- 
struction, Our teachers should be inspired 
with a spirit of professional pride that will 
lead them to reach after the highest attain- 
ments possible; and the fact that other 
nations are trying to adopt our system of 
popular education should stimulate us to 
this laudable ambition. We should feel a 
national and professional pride in this that 
will lead us to study so to improve all that 
pertains to our educational facilities that 
they will be as nearly perfect as any 
human institutions can be made. When 
this point is reached, who can tell how 
widely scattered the influence of our insti- 
tutions may become» Generations yet 
unborn may rise up and bless the present 
and past generations for devising and work- 
ing out a system of popular instruction that 
has done so much, and I believe will yet 
> — more to benefit the world of man- 

nd. 

Perhaps some will say that I attach so 
much importance to the public scheol that 
I overlook the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. I disclaim this, and by way of off- 
set ask what would these higher institu- 
tions do if it were not for the public school 
to furnish them with freshmen to replenish 
their classes? How many of their students 
have been led on to seek a course of higher 
attainment which the seminary and college 
afford by the instruction they. have re- 
ceived in the public school? How soon 
would their juating classes dwindle to 
an insignificant number, were the public 
school to stop furnishing these supplies ? 
For their own prosperity these higher in- 
stitutions should do all in their power to 
diffuse among the people a spirit of im- 
provement in our public schools. The 
a my system of primary instruction is 

tter calculated to make the future prog- 





ress of ‘students in our seminaries and col- 
leges better scholars. isanother rea- 
son why these institutions should do all 
they can to encou the public schools. 
ow, teachers of the Empire State, if 
what I have said is true, is it not a source 
of gratification to us to know that we be- 
long to this great army of laborers? And 
does it not afford us pleasure to know that 
we are working at a system which has 
done so much, is doing so much, and may 
et work out such grand results for our 
ellow-men? Our children and our chil- 
dren's children will reap the benefit of 
what we are doing. We are laboring in 
the wake of a company of noble souls, 
who have gone before us. We can recall 
the names of such men as Town, and 
Mann, and Holbrook, and Page, and Co- 
burn, and Rice, and McElli ott, and a host 
of others—men who have left the impress 
ot their spirit upon our school system, 
and who have gone from their labor to 
their reward, and have left the work to 
our hands, Let us prove ourselves worthy 
successors of such noble, heroic spirits, 
and, though we may not seem to be appre- 
ciated in this world, yet when we have 
left this stage of action, it may be our 
privilege to look down from a higher posi- 
tion in the spirit world, and see the results 
of our labors. Will it not add to our en- 
joyment there, to see our fellow men here, 
and perhaps our own kindred, enjoying 
blessings which we, under God, have been 
instrumental in conferring on them ? 

Let us, then, toi] on, not so careful 
about getting a great name for what we 
do, but to leave behind us ‘‘ foot-prints on 
the sands of time,” that will serve as beacon 
lights to guide the youthful mind to sym- 
metrical development and generous culture. 





WHOM GREAT MEN MARRY. 
B. 


yron married Miss Millbank to get 
money to pay his debts. It turned out a 
bad shift. 

Robert Burns married a farm girl, with 
whom he fell in love while they worked 
together in the plow-field. He was irreg 
ular in his life, and committed the most se- 
rious mistakes in conducting his domestic 
affairs, 

Milton married the daughter of a coun- 
try squire, but lived with her but a short 
time. He was an austere, exacting literary 
recluse, while she was a rosy, romping 
country lass that could not endure the re- 
straint imposed upon her; so they sep- 
arated. Subsequently, however, she re- 
turned and they lived tolerably happy. 

Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were 
cousins, and about the only example in the 
long line of English monarchs wherein the 
marital vows were sacredly observed and 
sincere affection existed. 

Shakespeare loved and wedded a farmer’s 
daughter. She was faithful to her vows, 
but we could hardly say the same of the 
great bard himself. Like most of the great 
poets he showed too little discrimination 
in bestowing his affections on the other 
sex. 


Washington married a woman with two 
children. It is enough to say that she was 
worthy of him, and they lived as married 
folks should—in perfect harmony. 

John Adams married the daughter of a 
Presbyterian clergyman. Her father ob- 
jected on account of John’s being a lawyer 
—he had a bad opinion of the morals of 
the profession. 

John Howard, the great philanthropist, 
married his nurse. She was altogether be- 
neath him in social life and intellectual ca- 
pacity, and besides this, was fifty-two years 
old, while he was but twenty-five. He 
would not take “ No” for an answer, and 
they were married and lived happily to- 
gether until she died, which occurred two 
years afterward. 

Peter the Great, of Russia, married a 
peasant girl. She made an excellent wife 
and a sagacious empress. 

Humboldt married a poor girl because he 
loved her. Of course they were happy. 

It is not generally known that Andrew 
Jackson married a lady whose husband 
was still living. She was an uneducated 
but amiable woman, and was most devo- 
tedly attached to the old warrior and states- 


man. 

John C. Calhoun married his cousin, and 
their children, fortunately, were neither 
diseased nor idiotic, but they do not evince 
the talent of the great ‘‘ State Rights” ad- 


vocate. 

Edward Lytton Bulwer, the English 
statesman and novelist, married a girl 
much his inferior in position, and gota 
shrew fora wife. She is now insane. 





THE CALCULATING BOY. 


Most sharp lads plume themselves upon 
their facility in mental arithmetic, and 
laugh at the scratch head who grumbles, 
“The rule of three, it puzzles me.” But 
have you heard of that almost infantile pro- 
digy—Zerah Colburn *? How he astonished 
the people when, o—- under eight 
= of age, he was = caly exbibited in 

ndon as “The Calculating Boy.” Of 
poorest parentage, Zerah had not received 
the common rudiments of education, but 
could yet solve the most obstruse problems 
in ciphering. Seated on the platfrom of 
the Bypitan Hall, Piccadilly, he invited 
the audience to test his wondrous powers 
by putting what questions they pleased, 
which he 1 py! answered without help 
of slate and pencil, or ‘‘out of bis own head 
as the phrase is. Young Colburn’s intuitive 
knowledge of figures was such that it 
seemed mere child’s piay for him to deter- 
mine, at once, the exact number of minutes 
or seconds in any given period of years. 


however many. With remarkable des- 
patch he also vered the square or cube 
root of very high numbers. ing asked 


to raise the number 8 up to the sixteenth 
power, be twiddled his fingers, and then 
rightly named the last result, viz, 281,474,- 
976,710,656. On another occasion he wag 
asked the square root of 106,929, and even 
before the number could be written down 
he replied 327. In numbers consisting 
of two figures, he would raise some of 
them to one-sixth, seventh and eight power, 
This extraordinary Calculating Boy could 
also find out a prime number, or a nomber 
incapable of division by aay other, by a 
method peculiar to himself, and unknown 
to mathematicians. 

An amusing anecdote is related of Zerah 
Colburn. We know how some seltf-wise 
men—though “mere children of a larger 
growth ’—deem it rare sport to trap clever 
youngsters with their nonsensical catch- 
questions. Of course Zerah was occa- 
sionally thus pestered. At his levée one 
day he was asked, “ Knowing the distance. 

ray can you tell me how many cows’ tails 
it would take to reach from our earth to 
the moon?” Nothing daunted, the boy 
archly replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir, one—if it were 
long enough!” The audience applauded 
Zerah’s wit, and laughed at his would-be 
confounéer. 

On attaining to manhood, Zerah Colburn 
came to America and became a minister of 
the Wesleysn Methodist persuasion, in 
Massachus«tts. 

In conclusion, it is pleasant to record 
that he who excited the world’s wonder as 
the Calculating Boy, became as a man re- 
vered for his unaflected piety and zealous 
devotion to his sacred calling. 


Crumbs for the Curious. 


It is an error to imagine that women 
talk more than men. They're listened to 
more—that’s all. 

The most ancient manuscripts are writ- 
ten without accents, stops, or separation 
between the words; nor was it until after 
the ninth century that copyists began to 
leave spaces between the words. 

In olden times, June was held to be the 
most propitious month for marriage. 

An English law compels a married 
woman, if she has money or the means of 
making it and her lord has none, to sup- 
port him, be he ever so worthless, that the 
expense of his keeping may not come upon 
the parish. 
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as to be free from danger, so efficient 
as to be always reliable. They have raised the high- 
est commendation from all, and will always ren- 
der satisfaction. “ 
. Cures. ‘ents. 
1 y «Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations. 2% 
2, “ Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic. 25 
s « Crying-Colic or Teething of Infante. 25 
4, “ Diarrheea, of Children or Adults.... 25 
a. = 7 , Griping, Bilious Colic.. 2% 
6, “ Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting ...... B 
7, “ Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis.......... Pay 
...3 Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache... 25 
S  eeeeeeiny billos Seomech.. 35 
= ia ous mach....... 
it « Suppressed, or Painful Periods... 25 
12, “ Whites, too Profuse Periods..... s& 
13, “ Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing... 
14, “ Salt eum, — Eruptions 25 
15, “ Rheumatism, umatic Pains... 25 
16, “ Feverand Revers Age 50 
17, “ Piles, blind or bleeding............. 50 
le Dphthalmy, and Sore or Weak Eyes 30 
19, ‘ Catarrh, acute orchronic, Influenza. 50 
2, 7 -C Pa,viclost cough 80 
21, “ Asthma, reathing.. ... 
2 Ear Discharge impaired hearing. 50 
« Se en " 
Hy “ General Debility, ee 50 
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2%, “ Sea-Sickness, sickness fromriding 50 
2, “ Kidney-Disease, Gravel.......... 530 
2, “Nervous De ty, Seminal . 
Emissions, involuntary = a 
GRATED 2... ccccccccecsessccessess 
Five xes, with one vial of 
Powder, very necessary —, o 
9, “Sore Mouth, Canker............... 50 
30, “* Uri ‘Weakness, wetting bed. 50 
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pasmes, ° 
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Complete Case, with la’ Manual. 10 
alent Case 60 vie®, 
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e and others not en i diene. 35 
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Cures Bruises, Lameness, Sore- 
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To Teachers and Students. 








Nervous Debility. Thousands suffer from it. A 
weak, nervous, exbausted feeling, no energy, anima- 
tion or vigor, low spirits,confused bead,weak memory, 
the consequence of overwor his isa Nervous De- 
bility, and it finds a sovereizn remedy in Humphrey's 
Homeopathic meee No. Twenty-eight. ousands 
have been ew by these simple sugar pills, They 
tone up the system, arrest the dise! , dispel the 
gon and mental depression, 

m. Price $5 for a o 
vial of powder, which is im mt ia all old long- 
cases, OF 


l per single box. Sold by al! first 





: sent to any address o: 
the ice. Address HUMPHREYS SPEC 
OPATHIC MEDICINE CO., 542 Broadway, 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
CLOCKS. 

The invention of clocks is claimed for 
many different people and eras, from the 
Chinese, 2,000 years hefore Christ, down to 
the Germany of eight centuriesago. One 
of the earliest allusions to them occurs in a 
French poem of 1305 : 

“ Aud then he made bis clock strike 
In his halls and in his chambers 
Wit wheels very subtilly contrived 
With a coutinuing movement.” 

Their first general use was in monasteries 
during the eleventh ceatury. Before their 
introduction the sacristan sat up to watch 
the stars, that he might waken the monks 
at the hours of prayer. The common p2o- 
ple attributed their origin to the devil, 
and had anybody outside the religious 
orders incurred the odium of first intro- 
ducing them he would doubtless have 
been put to death as a sorcerer. Dante, 
writing in 1300, mentions the striking of 
one, and likens to its movements the 
‘‘sweet accord and harmony” of a circling 
dance of rejoicicrg spirits in Puradise. 
Chaucer (1388) refers to “a clock or any 
abbey horloge.” And Froissart, of the 
same era, atter describing minutely the 
mechanism of the clock, adds: 


Who first found the use of it: 
That by his sense did begin and make 
A thing so poble and of such great profit.” 

For many centuries — clocks upon 
churches and market-houses usually had 
an automaton which stepped out of the face 
to strike the hour, and then disappeared. 
The Strasbourg Cathedral comiained the 
great wonder of the Middle Ages. It 
was a combination of an astronomical 
and a terrestrial clock, with a perpetual 
almanac, and had moving figures of a 
golden clock, children, men, angels and 
the Virgin Mary: 

“ Ard we saw St. Peter clasp his hands 
And the cock crow hoarsely to ail the lands ; 
And the twelve Apostles come and zo. 
And the solemn Christ pass sadly and slow, 
As the crowd beneath in silence pressing, 
Beut to that cold mechanic Liessing. 


We read in Hyperion «t a Coblentz | 


clock in the form «f a gigintic human 
head, whose jaws open and smi'e tegether 
at each s'riking, as if tocry wits the brazen 
head of Friar Bicon, ** Time i-, Time is 
past.” 
presented to the Fmoecror vt Clea two 
clocks in the fuim of chuio's, U.. ir goiden 
cases studded with diame: ds, rubies and 
pearls. Upon each sat a lady with a 
bird upon her finger. By u secre: motior 


its wings fluttered, and the charivt movea | 


in any direction, in seeming obedience to 
an automaton bey pushing it from behind. 
Horace Walpole owned en exquisite little 
clock, presented to Anne Boleyn by Henry 
VIIf. After Walpoie’s death, Queen Vic- 


toria bought it at auction for £110, and it | 


still runs at Windsor Castle. A cathedral 
clock in Somersetshire, set up in 1335, kept 
time tor 500 years before the works wore 
out. In the time of William IIL. a senti- 
nel of the paiace was condemned to death 
for sleeping on duty. Tue soldier insisted 
that at mianight—the hour of his alleged 
dereliction—he heard the enormous clock 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral (25 miles distant, 
as the bird flies) strike thirteen. Investiga- 


tion proving that it did strike thirteen on | 


that night, the king pardoned him. 

Droz, a mechanic of Geneva, produced 
an instrument which excelled all others in 
ingenuity. On it were seated a negro, a 
shepherd, and a dog. When the clock 
struck, the shepherd played six tunes on 
his flute, and the dog approached and 
fawned upon him. This wonderful ma- 
chine was extibited to the King of Spain, 
who was greatly delighted with it. 

‘The gentleness of my dog,” said Droz, 
“is his least merit. If your Majesty touch 
one of the apples which you see in the 
shepherd’s basket, you will admire the an- 
imal's fidelity.” 

The king took an apple, and the 
dog flew at his hand, barking 30 loud 
that the king’s dog, whieh was in the room, 
began to bark also. At this the courtiers, 
not doubting that it was an affair of witch- 


craft, hastily left the room, crossing them- | 
selves as they departed. Having desired | 


the Minister ot Marine (the only one who 
ventured to remain) to ask the negro what 
o'clock it was, the Minister did so, but ob- 
tained no reply. Droz then observed that 
the negro had not yet learned Spanish, 
upon which the question was repeated in 
Fiench, when the black immediately an- 
swered him. At this new predigy the firm- 
ness of the Minister also forsook him, and 


he retreated precipitately, declaring that it | 


must be the work of a supernatural being. 

To others, clocks have been good for in- 
struction, for admonition, and for reproof. 
All literature is full of them. A story is 
preserved of a shopkeeper who recom- 
mended one as made by “ Thomas Fud- 
git.” That was his translation of the whole- 
some old warning, fempus fugit, painted on 
the dial. 

The following atrocity bears the ever- 
welcome label, ** Thomas Hood, his mark.” 
hanic his labor ’ 

If the rate of his pay he dislikes ; 
tte case is uncommonly hard— 
Will continue to work, tt ough it strikes!” 

In ‘The Belfry at Bruges,” Longfellow 
catches his favorite echo—that of the 
medieval ages: 

“Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the 
music, the melan- 
~~ unearthly rang 


The clock at the English Parliament 
House is the largest one in the world. The 
four dials of this clock are twenty-two feet 
in diameter. Every half minute the point 
of the minute hand moves nearly seven 

The clock will go eight and a 
half days, but it on:y strikes for seven and 


a half, thus indicatingavy t in wind- 
up. The mere up of the 


mechanism takes two hours. The 
pendulum is fifteen feet long; the wheels 


The East India Company once | 


jare of cast-iron; the bour bell is 
jeight feet high, and nine feet in 
|diameter, weighing nearly fifteen tons, 
| and the hammer alone weighs more than 


| four hundred pounds. This clock strikes 


| the quarter hours, and by its strokes the | 
short-hand reporters in the parliament | 


| chambers regulate their labors. At every 
| stroke a new reportertakes the place of 
| the old one, while the first retires to write 
out the notes he bas taken during the pre- 
vious fifteen minutes. 
| The new clock for the court-house in 
| Macon, Georgia, will soon arrive in that 
city. With one ae. it is the largest 
' clock in the United States, that exception 
being the one in the City Hall in New 
| York, and is the third largest in the world. 
| It will cost one thousand dollars. 
Chimes originated with the Dutch. 
| There is a poetic saying that a child, born 
while they are sounding, will have power 
to see spirits, The chimes of old Trinity 
moved Edmund Kean to tears ; and thou- 
sands of New Yorkers gather at midnight 
on the 3ist of every December, to hear 
them ‘Ring out the old and ring in the 
new.” 


| THe Frencu Scnoor Teacuers’ Exam- 
INATIONS.—Nobody is allowed to teach in 
France without a government certificate, 
| and this is only given after examination ; 
| and in the first examination of a woman 
she must prove her knowledge of domestic 
| economy and of shirt-making. This is for 
| the very lowest schools, 
| The second examination requires a 
| thorough and comprehensive knowledge of 
| the French history and literature. This 
gives adiploma. ‘The third certificate im- 
| plies a knowledge of the rules of art, the 
| philosophy of history and the principles of 
}commen law. Here most of our public 
| School teachers would break down. 
|_ These examinations ere held all over 
| France, in places which correspond to our 
| ec unty seats, and are conducted in part by 
| pr:-fessors of the Polytechnic School and 
the College of France. 
One result of these examinations bas been 
Le preparation of far better text-books than 
we have in America, where we are so com- 
| monly victims of the bookmakers. Another 
result is that lectures of the highest order 
; are being delivered every year in Paris to 
| females upon fine arts, domestic economy, 
| natural history, and among the lecturers 
| are some of the highest names in France. 
| Our system is far behind theirs. 





Qe 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota State Teachers’ Association will be 
| held at Minneapolis, August 28, 29 and 30. 


} 
———— = 


Tbe Iowa Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Davenport on the 27th, 28th and 
| 29th of August next. 





ATENT MANIFOLD PAPER.—Two to twenty copies 
written simultaneously and distinecly. ee 

jis a at labor-saving improvement, and invaluable 

| to merchants, lawyers, writers for the press, kc. Sold 

| by NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 

| street, Room 1. 





119 Nassau 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 





Mra. SHAW’S celebrated MOTH aud FRECKLE Lotion, 


| best in the world, warranted to remove FRECKLES 
| MOTH PATCHES, Sallowness and Tan; renders the 
} skin soft, clear and beautiful. Solid by all Druggists, 

price $1. pared only by Mra, Shaw, 341 Sixth ave- 
nue, New York. 


HE NEW YORK CITY BASE BALL AND SPORT- 
ING EMPORIUM. The undersigned being the 
| Manufacturers Dealers in Base is 
in the United States, dealers and clubs should con 


| sult us before purchasing elsewhere, as over two- 

thirds of all the goods so! of our make and by 
some houses are sold at a large advance m Our 

| Catalogue prices, and in some cases sell inferior goods 
for our make. To secure ourselves and customers 

| we hereby offer aC of Dollars 

| to any manufacturer and Sporting Ge 

| in the United States whe that they manu- 


ake 
Satisfaction to Cus- 
of Uniforms, 8pikes 
Our new Illustrated 


tomers. We have new 

Bats and Balls, for this season, 

and Colored Cat 

| bing Tackle, Yathting aud Rowing. Boxing Gloves, 
Masks, Foils, Gymnasium, Steam Bagines aad figures 

te attach, and Sporting Goods in General, sent free on 

application. Special Discount to S~hools and Colleges. 

PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE BRISTOL 


Clothes Washer. 


| 
| 

| Tus Macnine combines cheapness, durability, sim 
plicity end great effectiveness 


, Crieket, Archery, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 
A UIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


Agents wanted everywhere for the Bristol Washer 
and the “ verfected” Self-Adjustin, 


EUREKA CLOTHES WRINGER. 


Price of Tub and Washer, $7; Wringer, $7 50. 
Address 


Bristol Washing Machine Co., 


52 Park place, New York. 





CHAS, LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 


We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sel! 
than elsewhere in the city. 


Ladies’ Hairdressing done in all the latest styles. 


caper 











(ey 


| DPJ DELMONICO 


» LITTLE'S 





aa REMEDY FOR 


\Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 

INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, | 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA, 
_ CONSUMPTION. | 


The effects to be looked for by taking the || 






Syavue Pecrorac are, a soothing rontrolling 
influence over any cough. ng sleep, 
allaving the dry tickling sensa: he throat, |) 


creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 
increasing the intervals between the paroxysmes 
of cougtung, invigorating the whole system, 
caring the congh, and bequeathing to posterity 
one of its greatest blessings —sound lungs; 
thereby insuring immanity from Consumption 


SOLD ay DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
CUBATES'& 


nN 















REGULATOR, 


Permanent Cure of the most 


For the 
Hepeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 


Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Flatulency 
and Acidity with sour Belchings 
of Wind & Gas fremthe Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 

Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 249Grand St., New York. 
Gold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
im town er city. 


MILLEN'S BITTERS. 


These celebrated bitters are prepared from one of 
the most beneficial herbs known, and asa medicine 
for family use cannot be excelled. Being a gentle 





stimuiant, they are a most valuable remedy for al) 
complaints arising from a disordered state of the kid 
neys and organs connected therewith, and are there- 
fore without equal as a curative in all affections pecu 
liar to females, They are most potent in regulating 
the secretions, changing the constituents of the fluids 
and restoring health aud vigor to the debilitated fune- 
tions, Also cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Pyrosi« 
Gout and Sick Headache, besides being a never-tailing 
Appetizer. 

Manufactured by the yy William Millen, and 
put up ina superior style for family use, and sold at 
the low price of $1.00 and 30 cents per bottle; for 
warded by express on C. 0. D. to any accessible place 
Sold by all druggists. Depot, 18 Bleecker street, near 
Bowery. 





ICHARD C. BEAMISH, Attorney and 

Counselor and Notary Public, Supreme Court 
Chambers, New Court-house. Residence, 470 Second 
avenue 


Kendall's Spanish Annihilator, 


The only remedy that wil! per 
manently banish all kinds of ver- 
Bed- 
bugs, Moths, Ante, Fleas, Flies, 


min, Roaches, Water-bugs, 


k&e., and GUARANTEED to keep 
them out for ONE YEAR AT 
LEAST, or NO PAY, as th ds of t will 





prove. Contracts taken for cleaning ships, hotels and 
private dwellings, 


REFERENCES, 
New Yorx. BOSTON. 
St. James Hotel, Parker House 
Coleman ’ St. James Hote) 
Westminster ote}, A Hotel 


Brevoort House, 


Sturtevant House Tremont House, 
larendon Hotel. 


Grand Central Hotel, c 
WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREET. 
KE. B. SACK ETT & CO. 
Send for circular; 





SCHOOL BELLS. 

THE MENEBELY BELL 
FOUNDERY. 
Established in 1826. 

Acade- 


Res, for Churches, 
mics, Factories, etc., of 
which more have been made at 






Pg 


The Weed “Family Favorite ” 
SEWING MACHINE 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy Payments. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 





LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE. 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe- 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fell- 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, Binding. 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, F; 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather- 
ing, Pufting. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


459 FULTON S&T., 


BROOKLYN, 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement, 








INSTRUCTION, 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R. 1. 
Buildings and fixtures new. Location healthy, | 
easant @ easy of access. Advantages excellent. | 
bool year consists of four terms of ten weeks each. 
Pall term begins on the first Monday in September. 
Number of boarding pupils limited to ten. Terms, for 
tuition, board, washing, books and stationery, 6400 a 
year. Address the Principal | 
4..F.. CAD), A. M 
Barrington Centre. RI 


PENMANSHIP. 
D. T. AMES & CO. 
Execute in the most perfect and artistic style every 
variety of Plain and Ornamental 
PENM ANSHIP. 

Engross Resolutions, Testimonials, Memorials. Ad 
dresses, &e., write or 41 Diplomas Family Records 
Certificates, Rolls of Merit and Membership, Tithe 

*, Tablets, Cards, &e. 
tsons desiring superior work or instruction should 
see our specimens. 

For Circular, Specimens or other information. cal! 
upon er or address 

D. T. AMES & CO 
76 Broadway, New York 


The New York Conservatory of Music 
RF os p< ahs em 


Next Door to | elmonico's 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 
CLASSES CONSTANTLY FORMING in all branches 


of Music and Modern Languages. 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING 
Students for any branch may begin at any time. the 
terms commeucing from date of entrance 


: AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 


Corner of 14th st. (Rooms Nos, 12 and 14), New York 


M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 


Ne. 12 Union Squarr, 4th Avenue. 





Thoreuch instruction. Piane, Vielin, Organ Or 
chestral Lustrumepts. Voca) and Harmony 
Terms, 19, S15, $25. 


Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 


1151 BROADWAY. Between 2th and 2th streets 
p Stairs, Room | 


Ornamental! Lettering, Kngrossing Resolutions Cer 
tificates, Diplomas, Family Records and Bibles & 
velopes Addressed. Confidential letters written and 
composed (strictly private). Artists’ Tablets lettered 
and on hand. Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printed 
FPYEACHERS WANTED for English. French, 

German, Classics, Painting and Muéic. to ix 
troduce to Families, Schoole and Seminaries 
throughout the country. Send for Murvat Pian 
Addr 


coe 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION 


No. 787 Broadway ew York 
DAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 
1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal Bookkeeping 
Arith’c, higher Math’ics, Gram'r, Spelling, French, 
Latin, German, &c., tanght privately day and eve'g 


4 writing lessons # WW. Ladies taught Bookkeep 


ing and Correspondence 








T THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 FOURTH 
é avenue mite Cooper Institute. Bookkeeping 
Writing, Arit ic, Keading, French and German. 
Ladies’ Dep Day and Eve. Telegraphy taught 
practically. Demand for Operators. 





TL EK 
VANIUNRNINENS 
EVES, 


The Highest Cash Price Paid | 


| 


FOR 
Paper Makers’ Stock, | 
OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- | 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC. | 


J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


Dress Tri ings 
IN ALL STYLES MADE TO ORDER 
The most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades, | 
perfectly matched 
FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS 
SHAWLS AND PAKASOLS 
Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices. at the 
PACTORY OF 


M. OPPER, 


| 





#1) BROADWAY BETWEEN lita asp 12H STREETS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
yf CH4EL FALINEE, 


Locksmith and Bellhanger, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GOODS, 
FOR BUILDERS. 
Sole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which & 
lows no Screws to be seen. 
No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STYEET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 
NEW YORK CITY, 


ESTABROOKE, 


NON-REVERSED 


ERROTYPE 


3i UNION SQUARE, 


febli-ly 








N. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
SEWING MACHINES, 
“ee ” 
BLEES 
rc 
e ° 
e ° 
© x 
<7 . 
» @ 
bad + 
° lod 
z ° 
= 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 
and beauty of stitch. Saresiien “ae” 
rapidity of motion 
Call and examine, aud val cireular 


apply at principal office, 
BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO 
623 Broadway, New York. 


“VICTOR” 


ven ul prajaed jeom 


UE poojdarys oy) %, eugy afeeg aeu Ao 





The only Lock-# 


The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 
UNRIVALED FOR EITHER FAMILY OR MANUPA 
TURING PURPOSES 
OFFICE, #62 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth &t, 


Agents wanted. 


MANHATTAN 


Improved Silent Family Sewing Machine, 





Best knowe for a'l grades of Family Werk and Em 
broide ring. 645 Rreadwey, New York. 
591 alton Street, Browk')+- 


E. J. ANNIN, 
Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 


140 FULTON STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY 
(Betablished 1847.) : ,ORk, 


Silk, Bunting and Muslin Flags. Staffs, Kagles, Spears, 
Balle fPoies, etc., eve., always on baad. 


} 
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SCRIBNER’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


The educational department of the pub- 
lishing house of Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co., New York city, is evidently a vigorous 
branch of that flourishing concern. The 
great success of Guyot’s Geogra hies and 
Wall Maps, and the extensive ac aanen of 
these valuable publications in public and 
private schools, has introduced the name 
of Scribner teverebly t0 the educational 
public. And it may be fairly stated that 
the school books issued by this “house are 
of the same high order of merit as the mis- 
cellaneous publications which have built 
up its enviable reputation. 

Scribner's Educational Series comprises 
Guyot’s Geographical Works, Felter’s 
Arithmetics—now completed by the publi- 
cation of a new Grammar School Arith- 
metic, prepared by Prof. Selim H. Pea- 
body, "of the Massachusetts State Agricul- 
tural College—Cooley’s Works on Natural 
Science, embracing Text-books on Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry, and the Popu- 
lat Elements used in nearly all the public 
schools of New York city; Tenney’s Works 
on Natural History, Sheidon’s Object Les- 
son Series, and a long li-t of standard text- 
books and works of reference for acade- 
mies and colleges. The publishers have 
just issued a new and unusually handsome 
illustrated catalo - of the entire educa- 
tional series, including the Wonder and 
Travel Series. 


_ Oo 


Tie New York Medical College for 
Women will begin their tenth annual term 
of twenty weeks, at their College in Twelfth 
street, corner of Second avenue, October 
15. For announcements, giving full par- 
— address, with stamps, the Dean, 

C.'3. Lozier, M.D., or the Secretary, 
Mis © F. Wells, New York. 


ENTIRE CONFIRMED BUCCESS 





Guyot’s Geographies, 


Common School Course. 


Quyoet’s Elementary Geography. Price, T5e. 
(iu) ot’'s Intermediate Geography. Price, $1.00. 


For Higher Grades. 


Quyot’s Common School Geography. $2.25. 
tiuyeot’s Physical Geography. This long 'o>ked- 
for book will be issued during the approachiog 
Fall. 
Multitudes of friends throughout the country— 
friends of Prof. Guyot, friends of soucd education, 
fiends of 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES, 


will rejoice to be assured that these valuable works 
were never so highly appreciated, never so extcn- 
sively introduced into the schools of differeut sections 
of the country, never selling so largely at any time 
during their history as at the present time, 
Among the recent more impoitant 
ADOPTIONS 
of this series, after continued searching trial, may be 
named those of the 
State of Vermont. 
City of Pittsburg, Pa. 
<ity of Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
<ity of Cincinnati, 0. 
ity of Allegheny, Pa. 
State of Arkansas, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
State of Virginia. 
‘Nowton, Mass. 


COOLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


USED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY, 

This now, handsomely illustrated Text-Book has 

had a most unusual welcome from teachers, and will 





be very largely used in the schools of (Le country now 
desiring an elementary class-bock ia Naturai Phi!os- 
opby. 

Price $1. 


Rurserme or Pranic Inerauctt mM, 
Co 


ik GRAND AND Et Sts, 
ise Yor«, July 3, 1372. § 
‘Cooley's Elementary Natura! Philosophy” has been 
in extensive use in the Grammar Sehools of this city 


for nearly a year, and, as far as | have been enabled to 
ascertain, has given unqualified satisfactio 
It is, in my judgment, a work of very superior 


merit 
Signed, HENRY KIDDLE, 
City superintendent. 


FELTER’S ARITHMETIC, 


COOLEYW’S NATURAL SCIENCE SE- 
RIES, 


SHELDON’S OBJECT LESSONS SE- 
RIES, 


TENNEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SE- 
RIES, 


GUYOT’S WALL MAPs, 








GF Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars in 
Tegard to all of our Schoo! Text-Books, Teachers Ref- 
erence Library Books and Selected Miscellaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had oy application. 

(¥” Correspondence of teachers and personal visi- 
tation is exceedingly welcome to us always and is 
most ¢ ordially invited. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
654 BROADWAY, 


and chorus, full music size, ‘* Kissing in the Dark,” to 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 





OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED (859. 


Assets, = + = = $2,500,000 


Losses and Endowments 
Paid, 7 : - $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends, 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN. 





ANDREW W. GILL.......00:cceceeeeeceeeeeee President 
EVERETT CLAPP........0ceceeeeeeeeeee Vice President 
LUCIUS McADAM... .. Secretary and Actuary 
HENRY C. CLENCH ........0+00000 Assistant Secretary 








DR. B. F. ATWOOD’S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, | 


THB EXCELSIOR nae Tae se DRESSING OF 
It arrests the ales out of i Hair Sepa tiotaiy. 
It cures Headache, Neuralzic Paips and W uuness. 
“4 N Toilet Dressing it 1% unequaled, 

he following certificate is m H. End 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Wwoon's m MUSEUM, 
REAT FAMILY RESORT. 
CURIOSITIES FROM ALL PARTS oF THE WORLD 
on_ Exhibition from 8 A. M. t . Mt. 
The celebrated eta: Giant, 


MAJ 
8 feet 1% inches high, and still growing. 
e beau’ Scotch ‘Albino. Boy, 
iB ROY 


R., 
with hair .* — ‘as snow, and silken texture, while 
eyes are 0 " 
CTURE-ROOM 


ofa 
Two PentOnMaNchs IN 
AILY AT 2 AND 8 
A chaste and Vine xeeptiogable eu entertainment given. 
Admission, 30 cents: 








FINANCIAL, | 


MUNICIPAL ‘xisy sersctea vy “one Weter 

’ I! 

BONDS one's is an 
amount invested. 


THOS, P, ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine st. 


Registered Bonds of Leavenworth Co., 

Kansas. Value of property over $20,000,000 
BONDS of the VILLAGE OF NEW LONDON, WIS., 
having but 10 and /2 years to run. 
BONDS of the CITY OF LAGRANGE, LEWIS CO., 
MO., issued for Municipal purposes, 
All payable in New York city. For sale at prices that 
will pay from 12 to 15 per cent. on the investment. 
Also, other choice investment securities. 
Call or send for descriptive circulars. 

THOS, P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 14 Pine st. 








PIANOS! 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 


A large 
rent applied to ‘purchase, 


stock, including Pianos of the best Cae. for sale chea 
— DL DM, MERWELL. late Cummings, No. 8. U 





PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 


NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 








mai 
RIGHTMYER'S AMERICAN SYSTEM 


capitals and easy words 


commencing with capitals, No. 5. 
meneement and in the middle of th e page. No. 6. Wo; 
Twenty-four yoy pe 4 fine, 
Commercial form: 
sas, plain aed Woinamented 3 


firm 
TKNOPP'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF ca 
First principles and contracted letters. No. 2. Ste 
loop and contrac 





KNOPP’S GERMAN PRN MANSHIP. 
small hand. No. 6. Exercises in 


Exercises in wo! 


9 Dey street, New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITU RE. | 





TEN PER CENT. 
KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS. 


Principal and interest payable in New York. The 
safest and most desirable of bond investments. A few 
choice lots for sale below par. 
7 PER CENT BONDS 
OF JOHNSON COUNTY, KANSAS, 
Registered with State Auditor. 
Interest January and July ia New York. 
Actual weath over 3 
eas on'y 
Price, 75 and interest. 
80, Missouri County Bonds, a* pele ee that will pay 
the invester 12 to 15 per cent. inter 
‘TCH, OTIS t ‘to. Bankers, 
1 Piae street, New York. 








» , Aasenent C emist to the Board of Health: 
F. Atwood, M. D.—Sir: I have analyzed yo 


“Gtiead Balm,” and found it to be a strictly ve; fable 
preparation and from any poisonous or inj arious 
substance, Respectfully yours, 


DEMANN, Ph. D. 


Price, $|. Sold by all druggists. 





1860 TO 1872. 
R. A. OLMSTEAD, 


Maantacturer of and dealer in all grades of 


Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 

781 Broadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 

Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s, Entrance at side door 
Headquarters for all the novelties. 

Originat of the lebrated ‘‘ PANIER MUSLIN 





HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Tus Faespman’s Savines ano Trust Compayy, 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


A NATIONAL 8 avd L cag %’ BANK. 
No. 185 Buexcxer ‘ree now Yorx. 
deh et I six PER © ENT. 
Deposits payabl MAND wit! interest due. 
Accounts Metly ¢ pn and considential, 
Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors re- 
siding out of the pity. 


ity z Compound Iaterest Cer- 
taheaees pate eON of ees 


a ‘nd Sottrday from 9 x M. stem on 
onday ure nights, trom 5 to . M. 
NDF of ci RCULAR. 


aM L, HARRIS, Manager. 
Joun J. Zoitte, Cashier. 





FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only fa 
of a practical skirt of this kind, 


HOS. ©. McRAE & CO. 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGE, GIMP, TASSELS. SUTTON, 

GUIPURE LACE, 

Machine —_ Sewing and Bm mibroidery Sika, &e 
97 BROADWAY, NEW 
(Near Twentieth street 


SERVANTS 
AND 
SEWING MACHINES. 


All SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES scld on low monthly payments, without 
extra charge, and instructions given at Lome or at 
the office. 

Also, Families supplied with faithful domestic SER- 
VANTS, as usual. 

’ ISAIAH WATTS, 


240 Grand street. Second door East of Bowery 


DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. 
MISS i Ss. STARLING, 


xth Avenue, 
een. Ba and 24th streets, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office 
TAYLOR'S SisTeM TAUGHT. 

















Mrs. Miller's Emporium of Fashions 
and Showrooms, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart's, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 
MRS. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 
and dressmakers, that she has the most reliable and 
choice selection of Fashionable [Imported Trimmed 
and Plaio Patterns in the country, exactly and accu- 
rately cut, wartanted to fit perfect. Many years of 
experience enables me to oN ¢ compet: tition. 
iu all ite b 


MRS. JOYCE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 








DOMBSTID AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS, 
tHOULDER BRACES. SARDAGE , SUPPORTS 
TEST BXPANDE 


No. 1286 BROAD t. 33d and eah sta, and 
233 SIXTH AV,, betw: mh Ase aud i6th sta, New York. 

Stik, Coutil, Liaen al Cotton Corsets made to order 
at Mt shor’ notice, » abe the 


AY, be 








ORCAN. PIANO. VIOLIN CUITAR. 


Leedpet gene vey: hE aman Private Leasona, 92 
Clinton place, a few 6 west of Fifth avenue, Lea 

y and even we reulars mailed free. Terma 
first-class Sencheca, Address, J. J. WaT; 
N, Musical | Director, 








OB PRINTING.—EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 

aud job printing executed in the best style at the 
office of the New Yorx Scuoor Jovanat, 119 and 121 
Nassau street, kapécial attention paid to the printiug 
of programmes citeulars, catalogues, billheads, letter 
and note heads, cards, pamphlets, bandbills, posters, 
or anything elge in the printing line that may be re- 
quired by school officers, teachers and scholars. All 
work executed with promptaess and at the lowest 
terms, 


“KISSING IN THE DARK.” 


DID YOU EVER? 


Well, if you want the prettiest piece of music and 
words that just tell how it is, send 30 cents for song 


D. L. STAPLES & CO., 
ALLEN, MICHIGAN, 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 
New York, June 24, 1872. 


Forty-third Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Truatees of this Institution haye declared the 
FORT\-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, on all 
sums On deposit July |, (by the rules entitled thereto, ) 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT, PBR ANNUM, payable 
on and after hy third Monday in July. 

D with: receive interest the 








same asa deposit. 
E. J. BROWN, President, 


EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F, ALVORD, Secretary. 





‘ EMI-ANNUAL REPORT 
oF THE 
DRY DOCK SAVINGS BANK, 
Ml and 343 East Fourth st., 
July 1, 1872: 
RESOURCES. 
Bonds and Mortgages. 
Stock [novestments 
Amount loaned on Public 
Real Estate cost, $52,631 35.. 







$2. 1st £00 00 
4,550 60 
bt (43 50 








Market value, $75,000 52,631 35 
Seating on books, $52,631 35.. 
o: ’ bacecesecces * : eorcccccce 457,573 79 
decreed nterest and Premium 
OD STOCK... ccecececcseeeeecnne 403,390 2 
LIABILITIES. 
Amonnt due Depositors............ $9,112,309 29 
Principal... .....0..+++ $6,377, 903 00 
Interest credited for 
lat July, 1872...... -»  254.408,66 
Excess of Assets over liabilities... 576,424 97 
$9,698,744 26 


os to before me, this 
a day of June, 1372, 
w.¥. Lyow, Notary Ay ae, 


N. nty. 
NDREW MILES P ’ 
JAMES L, STEWART, Secretary. resident 





Dey Dor Strives Bayx, 
M41 ano 343 East Focrtu st., New Your, 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 


PAID ON ALL SUMS FROM #5 TO $2. 
INTEREST allowed on Re ak made on July 9, 1672. 


-Peesident. 
JAMES L. STEWART: Secnetarye ut a 





® R U N K DEPOT, 
On the Northeast Corner Forty-Second 


Street and Sixth Avenue, 
UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, 


where ladies and gentlemen cap supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices, Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 


REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 
J.T. BARNARD & SONS, 


COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 








AND 


OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


SCHOOL MATERIAL, 
REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 

BLACK Bo ARDS 
BOOKS, 
cory MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS. OBJECT 
TEACHING 
APPARATUS, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


of al! modern styles, and many other 
“ ARTICLES FOR EVEBY SCHOOL.” 
ailed for 10 cts. 


M 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Teosters, Tescuers, ScHoor Comxrrrees and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to taeir 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new houses in this line that 
are springing up throughout the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machinery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer al! 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition. 

For pacticulare and catalogue, address 

ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STREFT. 
. NEW YORK. 
a ufacturer 0! 
CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 

N. B.—Bleecker street and Eighth avenue cars pas- 

within one block of the door. 


The Illustrated Guide 


BEST nein. 
DESKS, 


APPARATUS, 


Philosophical 
~ Chemical, &c. 
* Union Settees, 


with perfect curve od set and back for Lecture Rooms, 
&e. ailed free 


American School Appatatns Co, 


58 MURRAY STREET, New York. 


Death to all Insects 


ON PLANTS, VINES AND TREES, 

















Without injury to vegetable life, by using Buchan’s 


CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR 


BUCHAN'’S DISINFECTING SOAP WILL KiLL 
ROACHES, VERMIN, and all Insects which harbor io 
the house or stable, and rid dogs of Fleas. 

Buchen's Soaps—Laundry, Toilet and Bath— in- 
dorved and used by Chemists. Physicians and ffuilies 
asthe best-known Preventives and Disinfectants. 
Prices low. Send for circular to 


KIDDER, WETHERELL & CO., 
No. 57 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Jones? Stationery Bazaar, 
No. 152 SIXTH AVENUE. Established 1843. 
Depot for Fancy and Initial Stationery. Visitin, 
Canis engraved in the most fashionable style. Book 
Binding neatly executed 
A fine assortment of Gold Pens and Holders. 
Monograms engraved in the most artistic manner. 
Sowething new—Indelible Stamping. Handker- 
chiefs, napkins, etc., stamped with crest. coat of arms, 
monogram or initial. Boxes of initial note from 2ve. rind 


ZOECOM a 
Or Life to the Hair, 


posttively grows hair upon bald monies stems £ illing 
of the hair; Las no poisonous or caustic ingredients, 
and is au aetual specific remely, never failing unless 
the hair glands have been destroyed by ‘Moeeah Par- 
tial baldness always cured. Thorough investigation 
solicited, and made to patients 
who have beea treated fully. © 


Office hours from 11 a. ™. 4 SP. ™., except Fridays 
when the hours are | to 8 Pp. 
Applied at 800 Treadway, corner of Seventeenth 











J 











New York City. 


OTARY PUBLIC. “7% always in at 9 Nassau 
street, Room |. 


294 FRONT STREET. 


No. 7. Twenty-four sentences —as, with capitals. No. 
lady's finished band. No. 10. Commercial forms for boys. No. li, 
cards of com iment. No. 12. Variety alphabets, German, Old English, Roman and Italic 
13. Bold commercial writing, day-book, reading sentences, commerciaj 


cises in words. in more 
smaller hand, ¥%, cate neces. No, 7. 
forms; notes, drafts, receipts, bills. ete. No. 9. Ladies’ 


HARTS, | 


REDUCTION IN PRICE ON FIRST-CLASS PENMANSHIPS, 
The retail price of Rightmyer's ——- tes ~~ eile ont and 4 Nasir 's German and English Pep. 
+ PENMANSHIP. In 13 . 


dium hand for beginners, comprising the thirteen sma!! letters of the alphabet, which are of one height and 
most easily formed. No. 2. Small letters, shaded, and folded let: 


wrents: No. 1. Text or Me. 


ters above the live, ending with a few easy 


No. 3, All the long letters above and below the line, and their combinations wit) 

the small letters. with all the capita in variety with short easy words. No. 4. Fiv rds 

L ~ words ig Fy of different lengths, with a capital at the com. 
at 


ve easy words to the page 


he ends of the line and sentences = the middie, 
8. Twenty-four sentences, smal 


In 9 Numbers. Per dozen, No. 1 


$1.20, ConTents: 
. loop and contracted letters. ' No. 3. Exercises in stem, 
a combined into words ; algo figures. No. 4 Formation of plain capitals, with exer. 


%, with exercises in words. No. 6. Exercises in, 
Usiness 


ca 
Commercial ier oa ledger headings, etc.; bold hand, No. 8 B: 


ban 


In 9 Numbers. Contents: Nos. 1 and hy Beginninz exercises and 
small letters. ae 3, Capital letters and figures. No. 4. Szereloce _in words. 
words; commercial hand. No. 7. 
cises in letters, bills, receipts, notes and drafts; smallest commercial hand. A. Exe’ 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
_ PUBLISHERS. 


. 5. Exercises in sentences, 
With four line. writing on each side. Exer. 
rcises in sentences, B. 


Vine street, Cincinnati, 0, 





wWhAW EY PATENT FOUNTAIN PEy. 
Writes Ten — Holder fits — pen. By Mail 
Nickel. $1.00; Rubbe: nd $3.50; also sy. 


ena repaired 50c each. Send —— for Circular. 
GEO. F. HAWKES, assau St., N.Y. 





WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
fRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 

781 Broadway, 
one: A. T. STEWART’S, 


A GREAT OFFER! ! 


HORACE WATERS, 431 Broadw: N. Y., will dis- 
e of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, and 
Bra JANS of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at extremely low prices for cash, or will take from $4 
to $15 monthly until paid ; the same to let, and rent 
cognee if purchase ased. Ne = A PIANOS, “—— 
mprovements, for $27 sh. ow ready, 
kind of PARLOR ORGAN, the most beautiful sty he nw | 
perfect tone ever made. Sheet Music, — Books 


NEW YORK. 





and Music Morchanduse. Catalogues mail 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


AIR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALL 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 

&e., &e., ke. 


A vory large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mai! to 
any address oa receipt of ten cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
535 Broadway, N. Y. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CARPETS, 


BEDDING, 





FURNITURE, ETC, 


WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 


408 EIGHTH AVE., BET. 30T AND 31ST STS. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Ete, 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CONNINGHAIMS, 


384 ana4 386 Third Av., near 28th St. 


WILLARD & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Sireet, 


Corner of Houston, N, Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DBALERS IN 
LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 
PCRE CURLED HORSE-HAIR MATTRESSES, 
MOSS, HUSKS, EXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT- 
TRESSES, 

COMFORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, &e. 

BEDSTEADS, COTS, &c. 

Old Feathers éressed and Mattresses made over. 








BLANKETS, 





DER. WEBBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 
765 BROADWAY. 


Cures withont the use of Acids, Caustics. or any in 
jarious preparations. Corns, Bunions, In-growing 
Nails, Inflamed Joints, and all affiictions of the feet, 
without the —— pain. 


CARPETS, 


FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 


Payments Taken by the Weck 
or Month, 
TERMS EASY. 


KELLY & C0., 











street. 
MRS. B. M. DE PY. 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 


Sor cash, or to rent. Money paid fo 
and before deciding elsewhere. 
nion Square, 


T, $1.50. $3.00 
rior quality Gold Pens, Rubber and Gold Pencils, &, 


J. W. SMITA, . 






